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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
£1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compxised  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
2md  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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The  Gifts  of  Mexico 

R.^FAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 


The  theme,  What  America  Owes  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  leads  inevitably  to  a  wider  discourse  on 
WTiat  the  World  Owes  to  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  open  the  door 
to  such  a  discussion  today.  This  is  but  a 
chapter  of  a  book  I  am  writing,  a  book 
whose  aim  is  to  reconnoiter  a  bit  among 
the  various  cultural  aspects  of  Mexico, 
although  as  it  progresses  it  may  acquire 
.\merican,  rather  than  purely  Mexican, 
dimensions.  But  for  the  moment  I  shall 
refer  only  to  certain  expressions  of  art, 
science  and  economics  that  had  their 
origin  in  Mexico. 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  begin  by 
explaining  just  what  Mexico  and  all  things 
Mexican  are.  But  the  mere  statement  of 
that  topic  would  take  us  back  to  the  birth 
of  a  culture  which,  despite  the  twenty 
centuries  of  art  it  has  produced,  is  still  in 
the  prime  of  morning. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hispanic  America 
has  a  talent  only  for  dreams,  not  those  of 
the  siesta,  of  course,  but  poetic  dreams; 
a  talent  only  for  utopian  ideas  in  politics. 


for  lassitude  in  song  and  dance.  It  is 
often  forgotten  that  Peru  gave  to  the  world 
the  potato  and  cinchona  bark  and  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  individual  cultures 
ever  known  as  to  ceramics  and  textiles; 
that  Cuba  gave  us  a  Carlos  Finlay,  who 
first  suggested  the  mosquito  as  vector  of 
yellow  fever,  without  which  knowledge  the 
Panama  Canal  could  not  have  been  built, 
and  a  Joaquin  Albarran,  whose  name  be¬ 
longs  to  a  certain  well-known  type  of 
operation  which  in  Baltimore  is  credited 
to  another  surgeon;  and  that  Central 
America  gave  to  Mexico  and  to  science  a 
Jose  Felipe  Flores,  of  whom  more  later. 
These  names,  chosen  at  random,  prove 
that  even  although  our  America  has  not 
bred  men  great  in  political  and  social 
science  and  although  it  has  not  produced 
an  inventor  of  world-wide  renown  in  the 
applied  sciences,  still  we  do  have  creative 
abilities.  An  undeniable  pattern  emerges. 
Hispanic  American  in  mould  and  form. 

Not  long  ago  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  made 
the  discovery  that  we  are  an  America 
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without  novelists.  Very  well;  but  let  us 
agree  that  the  novel  is  a  supreme  form  of 
expression  in  any  culture,  and  that  there  is 
no  Hispanic  American  culture,  like  the 
Chinese,  the  French,  the  Arabic.  Are 
not  people  still  debating  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  is  mature  enough  to 
produce  a  culture?  The  themes  of  our 
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CORN 

History  does  not  tell  us  just  when  com  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  Popol-Vuh  relates  that  the  gods 
invented  it  before  man;  Spinden  says  man  made 
it  by  crossing  an  unknown  plant  with  the  grass¬ 
like  teosinte.  It  was  flourishing  in  Mexico  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  some  authorities  think 
it  originated  in  the  region  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Guatemalan  boundary. 


America  have  sought  an  outlet  not  alone 
in  the  novel,  but  in  painting,  in  music,  even 
in  certain  fields  of  economics.  What  I 
want  to  speak  of  is  those  subjects  that, 
although  they  have  already  been  stated, 
have  often  been  neglected,  later  to  become 
new  messages  in  the  search  for  human 
happiness. 

Anthropologists  claim  that  some  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  the  Folsom  Man  lived  in 
America  and  that  he  appeared  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  real  brain.  Where  he  came  from 
no  one  knows;  perhaps  from  the  north, 
using  the  Arctic  islands  as  stepping  stones, 
from  all  those  regions  where  Dr.  Ale§ 
Hrdlicka  has  identified  his  tracks.  At  that 
time  neither  Popocatepetl  nor  Ixtaccihuatl 
stood  guard  over  the  Mexican  highlands, 
and  no  one  had  yet  dreamed  of  the  tourists 
who  now  so  enthusiastically  admire  the 
Mexican  landscapes.  The  Folsom  Man 
lived  exposed  to  the  elements,  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  world,  a  terrible  world,  bristling  with 
economic  problems.  He  had  no  cereals, 
no  fruits,  no  poultry,  no  silver  fox  furs  such 
as  women  sigh  for  in  these  times.  He  had 
to  make  his  own  way;  he  was  the  New 
World.  Manuel  Gamio  says,  and  we  agree 
with  him,  that  that  ancestor  of  ours  was 
the  first  discoverer  of  America:  struggling 
in  a  pitiless  environment,  bringing  miracles 
to  pass  with  a  patience  which  those  who 
work  in  the  laboratories  of  today  do  not 
possess,  and  fighting  to  subjugate  nature,  to 
smooth  and  ease  his  life  a  bit,  that  man  was 
a  hero  without  alloy.  He  discovered  the 
first  medicinal  herbs;  his  knowledge  of  the 
whole  range  of  flora  was  earned  through 
bitter  experience;  and  then  one  fine  day. 
a  great  and  historical  day,  that  man  found 
a  marvelous  treasure:  corn. 

History  cannot  tell  us  how  long  ago  corn 
was  discovered:  it  was,  assuredly,  in  the 
“time  beyond  time”  of  which  the  sibylline 
book  speaks.  Its  discovery  was  an  epochal 
event,  of  the  same  ilk  as  the  much  later 
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CACAO  TREES 

Chocolate  or  cocoa,  derived  from  the  cacao  tree,  is  another  of  Mexico’s  gifts.  Prepared  with  vanilla  and 
spices  and  beaten  to  a  froth,  Mexican  chocolate  is  a  delightfully  refreshing  drink  that  has  been  served 

for  centuries. 


application  of  steam  to  navigation  or  the 
determination  of  vitamins.  And  at  this 
point,  mythology  enters  the  picture, 
poetry  begins  to  be  applied  to  history. 

What  is  said  about  corn  in  the  Popol-Vuh, 
the  bible  of  the  Maya-Quiche,  which 
Charles  Etienne  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg — 
one  of  the  first  Pan  Americanists  even 
though  he  did  not  know  it — found  in  a 
tiny  village  in  Guatemala?  The  Popol-Vuh 
tells  us  that  corn  was  made  by  the  gods 
before  they  made  man.  Spinden  says  that 
man  invented  corn;  that  Teosinte  {Euch- 
laena  mexicana)  plus  Plant  X  equaled 
Corn.  But  at  this  point  the  ethnologists, 
embryologists  and  biochemists  find  them¬ 
selves  in  an  obscure  labyrinth.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  choose  to  be  guided  through  the 
f  labyrinth  by  the  soft  and  alluring  light  of 

I  mythology. 


Where  was  corn  found?  To  begin  to 
solve  the  problem  by  limiting  its  area,  we 
must  fix  our  attention  on  the  geography  of 
the  tamal.  That  geography  begins  in  the 
lands  where  only  the  buffalo  once  lived; 
it  is  an  area  somewhat  less  vast  than  the 
territory  through  which  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  once  passed;  it  begins  in 
the  land  where  “chile  con  came”  claims 
to  be  Mexican — although  it  is  not — and 
it  spreads  on  down  toward  the  habitat  of 
fragrant  herbs  that  blend  into  new  and 
different  savours.  There,  where  the  ta¬ 
males  are  more  abundant,  more  varied,  is 
the  paradise  where  the  old  gods  of  the 
Popol-Vuh  found  the  famous  grass  that  was 
the  ancestor  of  corn.  But,  how  did  the 
corn  itself  appear?  Before  corn  there  were 
on  the  earth  only  the  rabbit,  the  deer,  the 
jaguar,  the_serpent;*over  that  happy  world 
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THE  NOPAL 

On  the  nopals  of  Mexico  live  the  cochineal  insects  that  yield,  when  gathered  and  dried, 
the  deep  carmine  that  gave  pre-Ck)lumbian  fabrics  their  richness  and  splendor.  Before 
aniline  dyes  were  develojjed,  cochineal  was  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  brilliant  of 
all  coloring  substances. 


creature  with  any  spirit  or  intelligence.  A 
heavy  resinous  flood  came  and  drowned 
that  miserable  breed  of  humanity,  except 
for  a  few  inferior  specimens — the  monkeys, 
who  saved  themselves  by  clinging  to  the 
trees.  After  a  new  attempt  in  that  labora¬ 
tory — similar  to  Edison’s  when  he  was 
seeking  the  filament  for  his  wonderful 
lamp — the  gods  found  the  proper  substance 
of  which  to  fabricate  man.  It  happened  in 
this  way:  The  mountain  lion,  the  coyote, 
the  raven,  and  another  bird,  revealed  the 
existence  of  white  and  yellow  corn  in  Paxil 
and  Cayula — a  region,  according  to  Bras- 
seur  de  Bourbourg,  bounded  by  the  Ta- 
bascoand  Utsumacinta Rivers.  Itwastruly 
a  wonderland,  rich  in  cacao,  custard  apples, 
sapodillas,  and  corn.  So  the  grandmother 
goddess  ground  some  corn  and  prepared 
nine  potions,  from  which  the  flesh  of  man 
was  formed.  There  emerged  the  first  four 


of  the  Maya,  where  the  sky  was  held  up 
by  the  four  pillars  of  the  horizon,  birds  of 
rarest  beauty  winged  their  way.  W^ithin 
a  certain  sphere  of  that  paradise,  between 
Tamaulipas,  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  and 
the  frontier  of  Guatemala,  where  the  birds 
speak  mysterious  languages — there,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Padre  Sahagun  when  he 
WTOte  of  “the  land  of  plenty,”  the  home  of 
the  marauding  red  ant,  the  maize  plant 
grew  and  flourished. 

The  Popol-Vuh  relates  that  after  the 
course  of  the  waters  was  divided,  the  Maya 
gods  decided  to  make  their  first  attempt  at 
man,  but  the  new  being  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  had  no  coordination,  no  force,  no 
movement — like  many  men  of  today.  So 
then  Grandfather  Xpyacoc  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Xmucane  proceeded  to  fashion  a 
man  from  the  pith  of  a  cork  tree,  but  they 
did  not  succeed  in  endowing  their  new 
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men,  who  later  became  the  chiefs  of  the 
Quich6  nation  in  the  peregrination  from 
Tula  to  Guatemala.  They  were  hand¬ 
some  men,  of  noble  and  courteous  mien, 
and  full  of  intelligent  curiosity. 

Mexico’s  gifts  include  the  pinon  nut  and 
the  pecan,  which  today  are  relished  from 
N’irginia  to  Tehuantepec.  It  has  also 
given  us  one  of  the  five  essential  fibers,  one 
of  the  five  wonders,  according  to  Mois6s 
Saenz — henequen.  There  is  chocolate, 
too,  another  of  Mexico’s  gifts — the  drink  of 
both  gods  and  mortals — which,  prepared 
with  a  dash  of  vanilla  and  served  in  the 
mid-day  heat  of  the  tropics,  is  a  refreshing 
beverage  long  to  be  remembered. 

Bello,  in  his  Oda  a  la  ^ona  Torrida,  sings 
the  praises  of  another  of  Mexico’s  gifts, 
cochineal,  when  he  says: 

Brilla  carmfn  viviente  en  tus  nopales 
que  afrenta  fuera  al  murice  de  Tiro. 

(There  gleams  in  thy  nopals  a  living  carmine 
That  puts  to  shame  the  purple  hue  of  Tyre.) 

Cochineal,  which  gave  to  pre-Columbian 
fabrics  so  much  richness  and  splendor,  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  brilliant  of  all 
tinctcreal  treasures  in  the  days  before 
Europe  invented  aniline  dyes. 

Chicle,  the  gum  that  was  the  dentrifice 
of  the  Maya,  is  another  of  Mexico’s  gifts. 
It  was  Santa  Anna  who  unwittingly  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  the  United  States,  when  an 
.'\merican  friend  asked  him  for  a  bit  of  the 
stuff  he  was  chewing  during  one  of  his 
fleeting  periods  as  a  refugee  there.' 

But  there  is  something  even  better  that 
came  from  Mexico,  something  that  is  a 
source  of  pride,  that  inspires  housewives 
to  their  greatest  skill  and  is  the  joy  of 
epicures:  the  turkey,  called  dindonneau  by 
the  French  in  the  time  of  Francis  I  because 
it  came  to  them  from  the  Indies,  and  turke} 
by  the  English  because  even  at  that  time 
they  were  deeply  aware  of  Turkey.  The 

*  Frank  Cleary  Hanighen,  “  Santa  Anna,  the  Napo¬ 
leon  of  the  West."  New  York,  1934. 


history  of  the  turkey,  the  Meleagris  gallopavo 
mexicano,  is  written  in  codices,  in  legends, 
in  pottery  designs,  and  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  birds  had  the  honor  to  be  included 
in  that  zodiac  which  is  known  as  the  Aztec 
Calendar  Stone.  This  bewitching  Don 
Juan  struts  among  the  foremost  fauna  of 
the  Popol-Vuh;  the  echo  of  his  gobble  is 
heard  in  some  of  the  tales  of  the  pranks  of 
the  Dwarf  of  Uxmal;  he  promenades 
through  the  pages  of  the  Dresden  Codex. 
A  hundred  years  before  Governor  Bradford 
proclaimed  Thanksgiving  Day  on  which  to 
partake  of  this  delectable  viand  in  the  first 
little  New  England  colony,  the  Spaniards 
found  the  bird  domesticated  in  the  lands  of 
Moctezuma;  ^  and  a  little  later,  in  the 
kitchens  of  Puebla,  City  of  the  Angels,  and 

*  R.  W.  Shujeldt,  in  “  The  Wild  Turkey  and  Its 
Hunting  ”  by  EAward  .i.  .Mcllhenny.  Garden  City, 
New  Fork,  '1914,  p.  74. 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  U  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture 


THE  DOMESTIC  TURKEY 

The  conquistadors  found  this  splendid  bird,  long 
the  joy  of  epicures  and  the  inspiration  of  culinary 
art,  domesticated  in  the  lands  of  Moctezuma  a 
hundred  years  before  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  celebrated  in  New  England.  It  figures 
prominently  in  the  codices,  legends,  and  drawings 
of  ancient  Mexico. 
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SILVER  MINE  NEAR  PACHUCA,  STATE  OF  HIDALGO 

At  the  mines  of  Pachuca,  early  in  the  16th  century,  a  Spaniard,  Bartolom6  de  Medina,  in¬ 
vented  the  process  of  extracting  silver  from  crude  ore  by  treatment  with  mercury. 
Much  later  that  method  of  refining  gave  way  to  the  cyanide  process,  but  the  rich  mines 
of  Pachuca  are  still  producing  great  quantities  of  this  valuable  metal. 


Oaxaca,  it  appeared  surrounded  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  spices  in  which  color,  aroma,  and 
flavor  were  blended  like  the  tones  in  the 
andante  of  a  symphony:  the  mole  de 
guajolote  was  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of 
creole  genius;  it  represented  an  awakening 
of  American  sensibilities  under  the  influence 
of  Castile. 

The  Indian  sorcerer  or  medicine  man 
knew  the  secrets  of  a  science  that  had 
passed  through  many  long  theogonies; 
and  in  the  laboratories  of  the  creole 
pharmacologist  theobromine,  atropine,  hy- 
oscyamine,  jalap  root,  castor  oil,  cheno- 
podium,  veratrum,  and  sarsaparilla  gave 
forth  their  finest  essences.®  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  penetrate  a  very  maze  of  splen¬ 
dor,  let  him  delve  into  medicine’s  oldest 
American  codex — the  Badianus  Manu- 

^  Charles  Mayo,  “Impresiones  Medicas  acerca  de 
Mexico,”  in  “Pasteur,”  1932,  II  (5):  263. 


script  which  the  Indian,  Martin  de  la  Cruz, 
compiled  under  the  intellectual  guidance 
of  the  Franciscans  of  Santiago  de  Tlal- 
telolco.  In  it  he  revealed  all  he  knew 
about  the  herbs,  roots,  barks,  and  miner¬ 
als  of  his  pre-Cortesian,  lacustrine  world. 
Wandering  friars;  men  who  were  seeking 
not  mines  but  a  home,  who  settled  in  the 
mountains  and  deep  valleys  to  trade  and 
to  work  the  soil;  women  who  saved  the 
seeds  from  year  to  year;  sailing  masters 
w'ho  brought  as  contraband  cargo  pro¬ 
hibited  books — all  these  gave  life  to  that 
new  creole  structure,  in  w'hich  horses, 
sarapes,  songs,  and  the  products  of  con¬ 
fectioneries,  bakeries,  and  distilleries  were 
all  the  fruits  of  anonymous  creative  activ¬ 
ity.  The  mole  de  guajolote  and  the  tamal  of 
Me.xico  proved  more  delicious  even  than 
their  originators  had  expected;  and  the 
Mexican  mestizo  began  to  enjoy  the  life- 
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giving  air  of  his  land  and  his  dreams. 

In  the  mines  of  Pachuca  during  the  first 
third  of  the  16th  century,  the  Spaniard 
Bartolome  dc  Medina  invented  an  amal¬ 
gamation  process  of  refining,  which  made 
mercury  an  article  of  prime  importance 
in  the  economy  of  America.  The  process 
consisted  in  extracting  silver  from  the  ore 
by  treatment  with  mercury,  the  excess  of 
which  was  pressed  from  the  amalgam 
and  the  latter  then  distilled.  This  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  reached  the  end  of  its 
cycle  with  the  appearance  of  the  cyanide 
process;  but  even  so,  after  its  discovery 
Mexico  long  supplied  half  of  the  world's 
silver.  In  his  book.  Arte  de  los  Metales, 
Alvaro  Alonso  de  Barba  very  fittingly  said: 

“In  1554  Bartolome  de  Medina,  armed 
with  mercury  and  common  salt,  attacked 
silver  sulphides  by  a  method  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  process.  After  Medina  came  Juan 
de  Cordoba  who  perfected  the  process, 
although  without  any  radical  changes. 
One  Garcds,  a  native  of  Portugal,  dis¬ 
covered  the  existence  in  America  of 
mercuric  sulphides,  such  as  the  cinnabar 
or  vermilion  used  by  the  indigenes  as 
feminine  cosmetics.  This  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  Spanish- 
.\merican  metallurgy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  without  this  discovery  of  mercury  and 
its  ingenious  application  to  silver  sulphides 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  silver 
industry  to  attain  that  magnificent  de¬ 
velopment  which  astonished  the  world, 
The  discovery  of  Garces  was  followed  by 
the  inventions  and  improvements  of  .\n- 
tonio  Boteller,  who  in  1562  boasted  of 
himself  as  ‘first  worker  in  and  inventor 
of  the  process  of  refining  silver  by  the  use 
of  quicksilver,  both  in  New'  Spam  and 
in  all  the  New  Kingdoms.’ 

Until  a  short  time  ago  it  was  believed 

*  Alvaro  Alonso  de  Barba,  “Arte  de  los  Metales,” 

mo. 


that  the  founder  of  ethnology — one  of  the 
most  popular  sciences  just  now — was 
Joseph  Francois  Lafitau  who  in  the  18th 
century  wrote  Moeurs,  Coutumes  el  Religions 
des  Sauvages  Americaines.  But  Wigberto 
Jimenez  Moreno  ®  has  shown,  with  the 
e.xactness  of  one  who  is  master  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  renowned  Franciscan,  Father 
Bernardino  Sahagun,  established  the  bases 
of  this  science  in  the  16th  century  by  as¬ 
sembling,  sifting,  and  comparing  the  data 
on  ancient  Mexico  that,  by  w'ord  of  mouth 
or  by  drawings,  were  given  him  by  the  old 
caciques  and  the  young  men  of  the  Colegio 
de  Santa  Cruz  de  Tlaltelolco,  where  he 
spent  the  most  pleasant  days  of  his  life 
working  on  his  monumental  Historia  de  las 
Cosas  de  la  Nueva  Espaha. 

Sahagun  lived  in  the  renascent  epoch  of 
Mexico,  w'hen  the  din  of  clashing  arms  was 
still  resounding;  when  that  illustrious 
humanist,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  who  had 
called  Indian  scholars  together  to  prepare 
the  Codice  Mendocino,  succeeded  in  founding 
a  city,  giving  his  name  to  a  cape,  intro¬ 
ducing,  with  Zumarraga,  the  first  printing 
press  in  America,  and  sponsoring  the  first 
scientific  expedition  which,  headed  by  Dr. 
Francisco  Hernandez,  was  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the 
grandeur  and  the  poverty  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

A  short  time  later  Mexico  added  another 
glow'ing  page  to  history  through  a  great 
maritime  feat.  The  Augustinian  friar 
.Andres  de  Urdaneta,  a  sea  captain  who 
had  retired  to  a  monastic  cell  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  was  invited — practically  or¬ 
dered — by  the  King  to  journey  toward  the 
Philippines  in  search  of  the  so-called  “way 
to  the  west.”  He  sailed,  defying  typhoons 
and  scurvy  on  his  long  voyage,  and  as  a 
result,  he  gave  to  mariners  a  map  marking 

*  Wigberto  Jimenez  Moreno,  in  his  introduction  to 
^'Historia  General  de  las  Cosas  de  la  Nueva  Espaha” 
by  Fr.  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  Mexico,  7938. 
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with  unerring  precision  the  route  from 
those  islands  to  Acapulco.  Therefore 
Europe,  through  Mexico,  was  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  all  that  treasure  trove  of  precious 
and  highly  prized  goods  of  the  East,  ivory, 
lacquer,  and  silks,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves. 

Time  went  on,  and  in  1801  another 
Spanish-Mexican,  the  learned  Andres 
Manuel  del  Rio,  who  had  been  a  fellow 
student  of  Humboldt,  discovered  in  the 
mines  at  Zimapan  a  metal  which  he  named 
eritronio.  That  was  thirty  years  before 
Professor  Nils  Gabriel  Sefstrom®  made  the 
same  discovery  in  Sweden,  giving  the 
metal  the  name  vanadium  in  homage  to  the 
goddess  Freya  of  the  Scandinavian  my¬ 
thology  (from  Vanadis,  her  Icelandic  sur¬ 
name).  Later,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
reparation,  Professor  George  William 
Featherstonhaugh,  the  American  geolo¬ 
gist,  proposed  that  the  metal  be  called 
rionio  in  honor  of  the  metallurgist  who  had 
worked  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
Mexico  City  along  with  Fausto  Elhuyar, 
the  discoverer  of  tungsten. 

It  was  in  that  school,  too,  that  Manuel 
Herrera,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  is  said 
to  have  “discovered  the  process  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  at  the  time  that  Daguerre  made  the 
same  discovery  in  Paris.”  ^ 

A  few  years  before,  a  Guatemalan- 
Mexican,  Dr.  Jose  Felipe  Flores,  applied 
his  efforts,  before  anyone  else  in  America, 
to  a  study  of  problems  of  aeronautics, 
electricity,  and  cancer,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  witness  the  experiments  of 
Galvani  in  Italy.  The  essence  of  his  work, 
however,  found  expression  in  the  invention 
of  a  wax  figure,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
used  for  anatomical  study.® 

•  G.  Jewett  Rockwell,  '‘‘‘Index  to  the  Literature  of 
Vanadium,”  in  "Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,”  1877,  I  (5):  134. 

t  Alberto  Leduc,  Luis  Lara  y  Pardo,  and  Carlos 
Roumagnac,  "Diccionario  de  Geografta,  Historia  y 
Biografia  Mexicanas.”  Mexico,  1910,  p.  312. 

*J.  M.  Beristain  y  Souza,  "Biblioteca  Hispano- 
americana  Septentrional.”  Mexico,  1816-21. 


Mexican  capacity  for  scientific  research 
was  particularly  evident  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Indian  surgeons  whom  Cortes 
had  so  highly  praised  were  reincarnated 
with  all  their  daring  curiosity  in  the  mes¬ 
tizos  who  worked  in  Mexico’s  hospitals. 
There  was.  for  example,  Manuel  Francisco 
Jimenez,  who  was  the  first  to  describe 
abscesses  of  the  liver  and  to  outline  the 
technique  for  puncturing  them,  and  who 
was  also  the  first  (in  1846)  to  differentiate 
between  typhoid  fever  and  typhus,  “before 
the  two  illnesses  were  classified  in  Europe.” 
And  Jimenez,  along  with  Francisco  Montes 
de  Oca,  Francisco  Brassetti,  Jose  G.  Lo- 
bato,  and  Juan  Maria  Rodriguez,  also 
realized  the  importance  of  surgical  asepsis, 
antedating,  although  they  did  not  know  it, 
the  theories  of  Lister.  To  Montes  de  Oca 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  worked  out. 
before  European  surgeons  did  so,  the  best 
technique  for  leg  amputations— a  method 
which  in  Europe  has  been  attributed  to 
Lefort;  and  when  one  speaks  of  the  Est- 
lander  operation,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  ten  years  before  Estlander,  Drs. 
Ramirez  de  Arellano  and  Eduardo  Liceaga 
had  practiced  it  in  Mexico.®  Furthermore, 
the  medical  world  ow’es  to  Mexico  the  use 
of  cotton  in  surgical  dressings.  The  French 
doctors  who  came  into  Mexico  with  the 
invading  French  army  in  1862  found  it 
much  more  suitable  than  the  lint  made 
from  old  rags,  which  it  was  customary  to 
use  in  pre-Lister  times. 

These  examples  should  be  sufficient  to 
bear  witness  that  Mexico  has  collaborated 
in  the  great  achievement  of  marshaling 
ideas;  but  the  genius  of  Mexico,  which 
still  strives  to  conform  to  the  universal 
pattern  while  retaining  its  own  person¬ 
ality,  has  found  its  richest  possibilities  in 
the  world  of  imagination.  The  most 
beautiful  of  myths,  challenging  compari- 

•  Philippe  Gracieux,  "Cronica  Medica  Mexicana,” 
1922,  XXI :  (6):  206. 
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DOCTOR  EDUARDO  LICIaGA 

In  the  19th  century  Mexican  scientific  and  medical  genius  flourished. 
A  modern  operation,  consisting  of  the  resection  of  one  or  more  ribs  to 
induce  collapse  of  the  lungs  or  chest  walls  in  the  treatment  of  empyema, 
was  practiced  in  Mexico  by  Drs.  Eduardo  Lic6aga  and  Ramirez  de 
Arellano  ten  years  before  it  was  announced  elsewhere. 


son  with  either  the  Greek  or  the  Spanish, 
is  Mexican.  Was  it  not  in  Mexico  that  St. 
Janies  the  Apostle  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  fighting  for  Spain?  Of  course, 
the  Holy  Saint  was  not  seen  by  Bernal 
Diaz,  witness  of  and  participant  in  the 
battle,  but  that  was  only  because  his 
mortal  eyes  were  those  of  a  sinner.  The 
winged  figure  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  first 
angelic  presence  in  American  lands,  soars 


above  the  horizon  of  the  “time  beyond 
time”;  it  rises  resplendent  from  total 
chaos  to  bring  order  into  the  world;  it 
is  the  Spirit  which  tries  to  rid  itself  of  all 
dross,  in  order  to  ascend  into  the  sky  with 
a  flashing  of  wings  that  illumines  the 
air  and  animates  the  lifeless  jade,  the 
painted  hieroglyph,  and  the  cotton  of 
seven  colors.  Quetzalcoatl  was  in  Mexico; 
of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  He  may  per- 


WALL  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  COLUMNS  AT  MITLA 

The  principal  decorative  element  of  the  ruins  at  Mitla,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  consists  of  fretwork, 
similar  in  pattern  to  classic  Greek  motifs.  The  designs  are  not  carved  on  the  walls,  but,  as  may  be 
obser\'ed  in  the  picture,  are  mosaics  of  individual  stones  set  in  relief. 
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haps  have  been  one  of  the  Apostles  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  bring  the  gift  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  people;  or  possibly  he 
was  a  deserting  navigator  who  no  longer 
wished  to  barter  Phoenician  purple  for 
cloth  of  indigo,  that  hue  which  “rivals 
the  splendor  of  the  sapphire.”  But  on  the 
high  stairs  of  Teotihuacan,  in  the  empty 
eyes  of  the  stone  monster  that  looks  like 
a  fallen  caryatid,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Conde  de  Santiago,  and  in  the  books  that 
students  of  Maya  culture  are  only  just 
beginning  to  decipher,  the  winged  god 
remains  a  prisoner  under  enchantment. 
He  is  imprisoned,  too,  in  the  murals  that 
the  archaeologist  is  exhuming  to  offer 
radiant  inspiration  to  the  new’  school  of 
Mexican  painting.  There  is  no  denying 
the  influence  of  the  Codex  of  Tlaxcala  in 
the  succinct  history  of  Mexico  that  Diego 
Rivera  has  w’ritten  with  his  brush  on  the 
walls  of  the  National  Palace,  or  in  the 
frieze  with  which  Fermin  Revucltas  has 
embellished  the  Quinta  Erendira. 

The  genius — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  the  creative  rebelliousness — of  Mex¬ 
ico  is  there:  in  those  encaustic  paintings; 
in  the  fret  at  Mitla,  unique  in  all  the 
history  of  art;  in  the  turquoise  mosaic 
that  Morley  found  at  the  base  of  a  wall 
at  Chichen-Itza;  in  the  bone  and  gold 
artifacts  carved  by  ancient  artisans  with 
infinite  patience  and  discovered  long  after¬ 
ward  by  Alfonso  Caso  in  Tomb  Seven 
at  Monte  Alban;  and  in  that  mask  of 
rock  crystal  which  scholars  at  the  British 
Museum  still  contemplate  with  ecstasy. 

And  later — when  Spain  was  gambling 
with  human  destinies — did  not  Gothic 
architecture  go  to  die  in  Mexico,  where 
some  of  its  purest  examples  still  remain? 
Where  but  in  Mexico  is  there  a  retable  like 


that  of  the  Franciscan  church  at  Huejot- 
zingo;  where  a  figure  as  sublime  as  that 
of  Peter  the  Fisherman,  immortalized  by 
Juan  Jerson  for  the  admiration  of  all 
who  visit  the  temple  of  Cuautitlan;  and 
where  but  in  Mexico  does  one  find  a  whole 
baroque  world,  in  images,  altars,  canvases, 
votive  offerings,  tributes  of  ivory,  gold, 
and  silver?  Mexico:  land  that  touches 
everyone  who  visits  it  for  the  first  time — 
be  he  named  Humboldt  or  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  or  Igor  Stravinski — with  a  profound 
sense  of  mystery  and  infinity;  land  of 
contradictions,  of  sorrow’  and  of  love; 
land  of  great  joys  and  deep  suffering; 
land  that  we  love  as  if  it  were  an  attain¬ 
able  paradise;  land  of  the  fierce  cactus  and 
of  orchids  without  number;  land  of  the  far 
beyond  and  of  tomorrow  and  of  yesterday 
and  of  death. 

These  have  been,  these  are,  briefly,  the 
gifts  of  Mexico.  Because  of  the  Maya 
blood  in  today’s  mestizo,  let  us  agree  that 
there  have  been  twenty  centuries  of  art  in 
Mexico;  but  that  it  is  the  Mexico  of  to¬ 
day,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Western  cul¬ 
ture,  and  which  really  began  with  the 
w’heel,  phonetic  writing,  and  humanitarian 
practices,  that  seeks  with  constant  impa¬ 
tience  to  speak  its  message  to  the  world. 
“Those  of  the  plumed  garments”  never 
lost  their  innate  courtesy;  for  culture  is, 
after  all,  what  is  within  one’s  self,  what 
remains  after  many  decantations  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  knowledge.  Another  race  of 
men  appeared  in  the  lands  where  Quetzal- 
coatl  passed  before  he  retired  to  his  Palace 
of  the  Evening  Star.  New  forms  arose, 
new’  w’ords  were  created — a  great  wealth 
of  these  has  been  given  to  the  Spanish 
language  by  Mexico — and  new’  horizons 
were  opened  on  the  American  continent. 


(This  essay  was  read  by  the  author  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  January  16,  1941,  at  the  first  of  a 
series  of  informal  literary  gatherings  held  in  the  study  of  Dr.  Pedro  de  .Alba,  .Assistant  Director.) 


Dr.  Carlos  Arroyo  del  Rio 
President  of  Ecuador 


On  September  1,  1940,  Dr.  Carlos  Arroyo 
del  Rio  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  Ecuador  for  the  ensuing  four  years. 

The  new  Chief  Executive  was  born  in 
Guayaquil  on  November  27,  1893.  His 
education  was  received  in  his  native  city 
at  the  Colegio  Vicente  Rocafuerte  and  the 
University  of  Guayaquil,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1914  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Throughout  his  career  Dr.  Arroyo  has 
shown  great  interest  in  municipal,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  national  governmental  affairs. 
His  activities  in  the  local  and  provincial 
field  began  not  long  after  his  graduation 
from  the  university,  with  his  appointment 
as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Guayaquil.  He  later  served  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  municipal  government  of 
Guayaquil  and  for  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Guayas.  In  1918  and  1919  he 
w'as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Education  and  in  1920  and  1921  he  served 
first  as  vice  chairman  and  then  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Guayaquil.  Since  1920  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Guayaquil  and  for  many  years  has  acted 
as  the  Board’s  attorney. 

Dr.  Arroyo’s  participation  in  national 
affairs  likewise  began  early  in  his  career, 
with  his  election  in  1916  to  the  national 
legislature  as  deputy  for  the  Province  of 
Guayas.  He  was  reelected  in  1917,  1922, 
and  1923,  and  in  the  latter  two  years  he 
presided  over  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1924  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and  in 
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1935  he  returned  to  the  Senate  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  universities;  at  that  time, 
too,  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Senate,  he  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
entire  Congress.  For  a  number  of  years, 
also,  he  has  ser\’ed  as  a  member  of  the  .Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

During  much  of  this  period,  when  his 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs  was  finding 
expression  and  opportunity  for  service  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  bodies  of  his 
city,  province,  and  nation.  Dr.  Arroyo 
was  also  teaching  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Guayaquil.  He  was  first 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  sociology  in  1918 
and  later  occupied  that  of  civil  law,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  taught  until  1939.  He  also 
held  several  administrative  posts  in  the 
Law'  School,  including  that  of  dean,  and 
later  he  was  vice  rector  and,  for  a  time, 
rector  of  the  University. 

In  1939  the  electorate  of  the  Province 
of  Guayas  returned  him  to  the  Senate, 
and  he  presided  over  that  body  at  the 
special  session  in  February  and  the  regular 
session  that  convened  in  August  of  that 
year.  When  President  Mosquera  Narvaez 
died  late  in  1939,  Dr.  Arroyo  del  Rio  be¬ 
came  Acting  President.  When  nominated 
by  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  presidency, 
he  resigned  his  position  as  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent,  even  though  there  were  no  legal 
obstacles  to  his  continuing  in  office.  In 
the  elections  of  January  1940  he  was  the 
successful  candidate  and,  as  was  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  took  office  on 
September  1  of  that  year. 
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Twice  before  Dr.  Arroyo  del  Rio  had 
■  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Chief  Executive  of  his  country.  In  1932 
a  group  of  fellow  citizens  of  Guayaquil 
i  had  urged  his  candidacy  in  an  open  letter, 
!  but  he  refused  because  he  was  not  yet 
forty,  the  age  required  for  the  President. 
;  Three  years  later  his  name  was  again  pro- 

> 


posed  and  for  a  second  time  he  announced 
that  he  did  not  desire  the  candidacy.  In 
1939,  when  he  was  proposed  for  a  third 
time,  he  again  presented  his  e.xcuses,  but 
the  Liberal  Party  drafted  him  as  its  can¬ 
didate,  and  the  victory  of  that  party  at  the 
polls  carried  him  into  the  high  office  he 
now  holds. 


Three  Literary  Ladies 
of  Spain’s  American  Colonies 

III.  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz 

JAMES  C.  BARDIN 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Virginia 


“From  my  point  of  view,”  remarks  the 
Spanish  critic,  Mcnendez  y  Pelayo, 
“Mexican  poetry  of  the  xvii  century  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  name,  which  in 
itself  is  worth  a  host — that  of  Sor  Juana 
Ines  de  la  Cruz.”  .\nd  after  comparing 
her  with  all  other  poets  writing  in  Spanish 
at  that  time,  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  he  adds,  keeping  w'ell  in  view  the 
decadence  of  Spanish  poetry  then:  “It 
may  not  seem  great  praise  of  Sor  Juana 
to  declare  her  superior  to  all  the  poets  of 
the  reign  of  Carlos  II,  certainly  a  most 
unhappy  time  for  belles  lettres.  .  .  .  But 
be  the  honor  of  value  or  not,  no  one  can 
deny  her  the  palm,  as  far  as  lyric  poetry 
is  concerned.”  Other  critics,  as  is  natural 
enough,  do  not  always  agree  with  Menen- 
dez  y  Pelayo’s  forthright  opinion.  But 
no  critic  who  is  at  all  sensitive  to  poetry 
can  deny  that  as  a  poet,  the  lady  is  out¬ 
standing. 

The  very  syllables  of  her  name — Sor 
Juana  Inesde  la  Cruz — fall  almost  perfectly 
together  to  form  a  classic  poetical  line,  the 
romance,  or  ballad  line.  Englished,  the 
music  is  diminished,  since  we  perforce  must 
say;  “Sister  Jane  Agnes  of  the  Cross.” 
How  the  lovely  Spanish  syllables  of  her 
name  must  have  sung  in  her  heart  as  she 
was  preparing  to  take  the  veil !  How  that 

Copyright  1941  by  James  C.  Bardin.  Part  I, 
dealing  with  Doha  Leonor  de  Ovando,  and  Part  II,  on 
**Amarilis,"  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  Jot  December 
1940  and  January  1941,  respectively. 
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name’s  simple  testimony  of  faith  must  have 
consoled  her  at  the  end,  when,  still  in  the 
flower  of  her  years,  but  worn  out  by  pen¬ 
ances,  and  burning  with  a  mortal  fever 
caught  at  the  bedsides  of  stricken  sister 
nuns  whom  she  nursed  during  an  epidemic, 
she  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  looming  against  the  sky 
to  the  southeast  of  the  city  of  Mexico ! 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  those  great  moun¬ 
tains — Ixtaccihuatl,  Popocatepetl,  “The  | 
White  Woman,”  “The  Mountain  that  f 

Smokes” — that  she  was  born.  In  a  farm¬ 
house  in  the  village  of  San  Miguel  de 
Nepantla,  say  some;  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Amecameca,  say  others — both  places  being 
about  forty  miles  southeast  of  Mexico 
City — on  a  November  night  of  the  year 
1651,  a  girl  was  born  to  Captain  Pedro 
Manuel  de  Asbaje  and  his  wife.  Dona 
Isabel  Ramirez  de  Cantillana.  The  father 
was  a  native  of  the  Basque  province  of 
Guipuzcoa,  in  Spain;  the  mother  was  a 
criolla,  which  is  to  say,  of  course,  a  person 
born  in  America,  and  of  Spanish  stock. 

The  new-born  baby  was  christened  Juana  ^ 
In6s  de  Asbaje  y  Ramirez  de  Cantillana, 
in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  custom  of 
giving  to  each  child  two  surnames;  the 
first,  that  of  the  father  (Asbaje);  the  second, 
that  of  the  mother  (Ramirez  de  Canti¬ 
llana). 

When  Juana  Ines  came  into  the  world 
in  Mexico,  Phillip  IV  was  king  in  Spain, 
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and  he  was  destined  to  live  fourteen  years 
longer  before  he  yielded  up  his  crow’n  to 
his  son,  Carlos  II,  “The  Bewitched” — that 
last,  melancholy  scion  of  the  Hapsburg 
line,  sick  and  impotent  in  body  and  mind, 
vet  clinging  year  after  year  to  his  useless 
existence.  When  he  became  king  in  1665, 
Juana  Ines  was,  of  course,  fourteen  years 
old,  and  her  literary  life,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  having  fairly  begun  by  that 
time,  coincides  almost  exactly  with  his 
reign  (1665-1700). 

During  those  years,  poetry  in  Spain  was 
falling  into  a  desperately  low  estate;  and 
in  the  Americas,  its  condition  was  even 
worse.  The  art  had  decayed  to  such  a 
degree  that  its  vitality  had  all  but  vanished. 
The  reign  of  Carlos  1 1  was  an  epoch,  in  so 
far  as  art  was  concerned,  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  a  bad  taste  that  was  so 
bad  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable.  The 
substance  of  poetry  gradually  disappeared, 
and  poets  concentrated  their  efforts,  in 
large  measure,  upon  linguistic  and  poetical 
forms  of  an  extreme  complexity  and  ob¬ 
scurity.  Instead  of  seeking  to  embody 
coherent  thoughts  or  sincere  emotions  in 
their  works,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
all  manner  of  mental  gymnastics,  whose 
whole  purpose  was  to  shock,  or  even  to 
stun  the  reader.  Metaphors  grew  to 
monstrous  proportions,  and  often  took  on 
fungoid  and  sinister  shapes,  which  sprang 
from  sources  that  only  Freudian  psycholo¬ 
gists  venture  to  explore.  No  exaggeration, 
no  disproportion  between  the  object  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  poetical  figure  used  to 
describe  it,  was  ever  too  absurd  to  please 
both  poets  and  readers  alike.  To  add  to 
the  confusion  and  obscurity,  mythological 
and  other  varieties  of  figures  of  speech 
were  pushed  to  pedantic  extremes.  The 
art  of  poetry,  as  it  was  understotxl  by  the 
vast  majority  of  poets  of  that  time,  sank 
to  the  status  of  a  game  played  by  clever 
mountebanks — to  the  invention  of  “stunts” 


whose  only  merit  was  their  astounding 
perfection  of  futility.  One  of  these  poets — 
to  cite  but  a  single  example — wrote  a 
Latin  poem  of  350  reversible  couplets:  that 
is  to  say,  350  couplets  that  could  be  read 
forward  or  backwards  equally  well,  some¬ 
what  as  the  line  “Able  was  I  ere  I  saw 
Elba”  can  be  so  read! 

Such  practices,  which  came  near  to 
wrecking  Spanish  lyric  poetry,  began  to 
appear  in  Spain  in  the  early  years  of  the 
xvTi  century,  and  their  lethal  influence 
soon  reached,  and  spread  rapidly  in,  the 
colonies.  Since  in  the  colonies  it  was 


SOR  JUANA  IN£.S  DE  LA  CRUZ 

Mexican  poetry  of  the  xviii  century  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  name,  that  of  Sor  Juana 
In6s  de  la  Cruz,  according  to  Menendez  y  Pelayo. 
Before  taking  the  veil  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Jerome,  she  was  renowned  for  her  learning  and 
wit,  as  well  as  for  her  facility  in  composing  verses, 
and  her  beauty,  generosity,  and  engaging  per¬ 
sonality  helped  make  her  popular  with  everyone. 
In  her  26  years  in  the  quiet  and  security  of  the 
convent,  she  was  able  to  devote  much  time  to 
study  and  poetry,  winning  for  herself  the  title  of 
Tenth  Muse. 
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largely  a  matter  of  “imitating  imitators,” 
the  effect  upon  poetry  was  even  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  it  was  in  Spain.  “It  was  in 
such  an  atmosphere  of  p>edantr>’  and  aber¬ 
ration  that  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz 
lived,  and  for  this  reason,  her  literarx- 
accomplishments  have  about  them  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sufjernatural  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary’,”  declares  Menendez  y  Pelayo. 

Among  her  contemporaries,  Juana  Ines 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  as  famed  for  her  pro¬ 
digious  learning  as  for  her  poetry.  Pos¬ 
terity  has  tended  to  reverse  the  contem- 
jxjrary  emphasis,  though  with  no  intention 
of  belittling  her  as  an  intellectual  prodigy, 
forshe  w’asone,  indeed.  But  learning,  how¬ 
ever  extraordinary  it  may  Ije,  does  not — 
cannot — warm  the  heart:  and  Juana  Ines's 
poetry  is  still  able  to  do  that. 

She  spent  the  first  eight  years  of  her  life 
in  Nepantla,  and  at  a  very  tender  age  she 
began  to  display  evidences  of  the  restless 
and  insatiable  intellectual  curiosity  that 
was  to  mould  her  whole  life.  In  a  cele¬ 
brated  letter  written  not  many  years  be¬ 
fore  her  death,  she  charmingly  describes 
her  first  steps  along  that  road  which  is 
never  royal: 

I  had  not  yet  reached  my  third  year,  when  my 
mother  sent  one  of  my  sisters,  older  than  I,  to  be 
taught  to  read  by  a  teacher  of  the  sort  we  call 
“Amigas;”  it  was  then  that  1  first  went  to  school — 
for  I  accompanied  my  sister  because  of  my  affec¬ 
tion  for  her,  and  because,  also,  of  my  own  mis¬ 
chievous  nature.  Observing  that  she  was  being 
given  lessons,  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  read  began 
to  burn  in  me  so  fiercely  that  I  went  so  far — I 
realize  now — as  to  deceive  the  teacher  by  telling 
her  that  my  mother  wanted  me  to  have  lessons, 
too.  The  teacher  did  not  believe  it,  because  it 
was  not  believable;  but  in  order  to  honor  my 
impudence,  she  began  to  teach  me.  I  {lerscvered 
in  my  efforts,  and  she  continued  to  teach  me,  now- 
no  longer  merely  to  amuse  herself,  because 
experience  had  soon  shown  her  that  I  wjis  in 
earnest;  and  I  learned  to  read  so  quickly  that  I 
knew  how  before  my  mother  heard  anything 
about  it,  for  my  teacher  had  kept  it  secret  from 
her  in  order  to  give  her  news  of  my  undertaking. 


and  to  receive  congratulations  upon  its  success, 
all  at  the  same  time.  I,  too,  had  kept  quiet  about 
it,  fearing  that  I  might  be  spanked  for  doing  what  f 
I  did  without  permission. 

I  well  remember  that,  in  those  days,  although 
my  chief  enjoyment  was  the  one  that  is  usual  in  a 
child  of  my  years,  I  abstained  from  eating  cheese 
because  I  had  heard  someone  say  that  the  eating 
of  it  made  one  stupid— and  the  desire  to  learn  had 
more  power  over  me  than  the  desire  to  eat,  though 
the  latter  generally  exceeds  all  others  in  children.  ^ 
Later  on,  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven,  and  " 
already  knowing  how  to  read,  and  being  proficient 
in  such  things  as  embroidery  and  sewing,  which 
constitute  the  only  learning  of  women,  1  heard 
somewhere  that  in  the  City  of  Mexico  there  were 
several  schools  and  a  University,  in  which  the 
sciences  were  taught.  No  sooner  had  I  heard  that 
than  I  began  to  plague  my  mother  with  insistent 
and  inopportune  requests  to  put  me  into  boys’ 
clothes  and  send  me  to  live  in  the  City  with  rela¬ 
tives  we  had  there,  so  that  I  might  attend  the 
University.  Naturally,  she  would  not  consent— 
and  of  course,  she  was  right.  So  I  had  to  satisfy 
my  ambitions  as  best  I  could  by  reading  many 
different  kinds  of  books,  that  belonged  to  my 
grandfather.  No  admonitions  or  punishments 
were  ever  able  to  stop  me  in  this,  and  as  a  con-  ^ 
sequence,  when  I  finally  did  go  to  Mexico  City, 
people  wondered,  not  so  much  at  the  cleverness, 
but  rather  at  the  memory  and  the  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  displayed  by  one  whose  age  was  such  that 
she  scarcely  had  had  time  to  learn  how  to  talk 
correctly. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  her  own  enthusiasm 
and  determination,  Juana  Ines  was  able 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  all  opposi¬ 
tion.  By  the  time  she  was  eight  years 
old,  she  had  begun  to  write  acceptable 
verse;  and  the  fame  of  her  mental  powers 
was  being  noised  abroad,  even  in  the 
viceregal  court  itself.  I 

When  she  was  eight,  she  was  sent  to 
live  in  Mexico  City  with  her  grandfather, 
who  must  have  been  an  uncommonly 
broad-minded  man  for  those  times;  and 
in  the  City,  where  opportunities  were  a 
thousand-fold  greater  than  in  her  native 
village,  she  pursued  knowledge  with  un¬ 
relenting  zeal.  Some  five  years  later, 
when  she  was  thirteen,  the  wife  of  the 
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Viceroy — the  Marquesa  cle  Manresa — 
took  her  to  live  in  the  palace  as  a  sort  of 
lady-in-waiting.  The  Viceroy  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  her  with  great  respiect 
and  affection,  and  was  as  proud  of,  and  as 
astonished  by,  her  attainments  as  if  she 
had  been  his  own  daughter. 

Even  before  she  went  to  live  in  the 
palace,  her  reputation  as  a  poet  was 
considerable;  and  in  the  court  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  Manresas,  her  learning,  her  wit, 
and  her  facility  in  composing  verses, 
crave  and  gay,  earned  for  her  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  everyone.  Her  generous  heart 
and  her  engaging  personality  kept  down 
envy,  and  helped  to  make  her  popular. 
In  addition  to  all  these  gifts — and  con¬ 
temporary  documents  go  to  show  that 
she  had  them  all  in  abundant  measure — 
she  was  very  lovely  to  look  at.  The 
several  portraits  of  her  that  still  exist  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion  of  her  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  delicate 
and  spiritual  type  of  beauty  that  is  rare 
in  this  world. 

Life  at  the  viceregal  court  of  Mexico,  as 
Juana  Ines  knew  it,  was  gay  and  lax  and 
lavish.  Like  everything  else  in  the  gigantic 
empire  of  Spain  in  those  days,  it  glowed 
with  the  phosphorescent  brilliance  that 
betokens  internal  weakness  and  deep 
corruption.  But  on  the  surface,  it  was 
merry  enough,  with  parties  and  dances  and 
amateur  theatricals  and  poetic  competi¬ 
tions  and  picnics,  and  Juana  Ines  (if  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  verses  she  wrote 
then  reflect  her  life  with  reasonable 
accuracy)  threw  herself  into  everything 
with  an  enjoyment  that  is  surprising  in  one 
of  her  intellectual  bent.  Although  she 
was  endowed  with  something  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  men  looked  upon  with 
suspicious  misgivings  in  those  days,  namely, 
a  powerful  and  untamable  intellect,  it  was 
inevitable  that  she — a  girl  who  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  \'iceroy  and  was  also 


a  favorite  of  the  \’icereine,  and  who  was, 
besides,  uncommonly  pretty  and  sweet- 
tempered — should  attract  suitors  as  honey 
attracts  wasps.  No  doubt,  the  Viceroy,  as 
was  customary,  was  looking  about  for  a 
suitable  husband  for  her;  but  since  his 
affection  for  her  was  so  genuine,  he  prob¬ 
ably  was  prepared  to  consult  her  wishes, 
in  so  far  as  he  thought  it  proper,  before 
making  his  choice.  That  being  so,  eligible 
young  men,  realizing  that  her  preference 
was  likely  to  be  decisive,  could  lose  nothing 
by  paying  court  to  the  lady,  and  there  is 
much  evidence  that  many  did.  Juana 
Ines’  verse  appears  to  indicate  that  she 
played  the  game  of  gallantry  in  the  manner 
that  w'as  customary  in  the  courts  of 
princes  in  those  days,  and  played  it  with 
skill,  finesse,  and — in  the  beginning,  at 
least — enjoyment  and  zest. 

While  residing  at  court,  she  was  inces¬ 
santly  writing  poetry — poetry  of  every 
kind;  grave  poems  in  honor  of  important 
people  or  events;  poems  to  commemorate 
birthdays  and  saints’  days,  deaths,  mar¬ 
riages,  births,  festivals,  sacred  and  profane; 
humorous  and  topical  verse,  based  on  the 
gossip  and  malice  of  the  moment;  and  love 
lyrics,  which  played  so  important  a  role 
in  the  flirtations  and  courtships  of  the 
elite  of  those  times.  She  was  constantly 
being  sought  out  and  begged  to  write 
poems  on  this  or  that;  and  a  great  deal 
that  she  wrote  won  the  admiration  even 
of  many  of  those  who  were  most  disposed 
to  feel  that  no  woman  could  possibly  write 
a  decent  poem^ — or,  if  she  could,  she  should 
not! 

There  was,  in  those  years,  no  girl  in 
Mexico — or  possibly  anyw'here  else — who 
was  more  favored  of  fortune  and  who  had 
brighter  prospects  than  Juana.  Yet,  at 
the  very  moment  when  all  her  advantages 
and  endowments  should  have  brought  her 
to  a  felicitous  and  triumphant  climax 
(which  would  have  been  for  any  young 
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woman  of  those  times  a  brilliant  marriage 
based  on  genuine  love  on  both  sides),  all 
that  she  had  and  all  that  she  saw  ahead  of 
her  in  life  became  as  ashes  in  her  mouth. 
When  that  happened,  she  decided  to  re¬ 
nounce  everything  and  withdraw  into  a 
convent. 

So,  on  the  14th  of  .August,  1667,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  nine  months,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  V'iccroy  and  the  Vice¬ 
reine,  she  formally  entered  the  Convent 
of  Saint  Joseph  of  the  Barefooted  Carmel¬ 
ites  as  a  novitiate.  She  was  entered  in 
the  register  of  the  convent  under  her  re- 
littious  name,  Sor  Juana  Ines  dc  la  Cruz. 

The  rule  of  the  order  that  she  entered 
was  severe,  and  it  proved  too  much  for 
the  resolution  and  for  the  health  of  Juana 
Ines.  .She  fell  gravely  ill,  and  upon  the 
urgent  recommendation  of  her  physicians, 
she  left  the  convent  on  the  18th  of  No¬ 
vember,  three  months  after  she  entered  it. 
When  she  recovered  from  her  illness,  she 
returned  to  the  viceregal  court,  drawn  by 
her  love  for  the  Marquis  of  Manresa  and 
his  wife. 

Her  illness  seems  in  no  way  to  have  im¬ 
paired  her  mental  powers;  indeed,  her 
recent  experiences  may  have  sharpened 
them.  .Some  reason  for  thinking  this  is 
afforded  by  an  unusual  thing  that  the 
Viceroy  did  shortly  after  Juana  Ines 
returned  to  the  palace.  Moved  by  his 
own  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time 
wishing,  apparently,  to  silence  certain 
doubting  and  suspicious  ecclesiastics  who 
were  spreading  rumors  that  Juana  Ines’ 
erudition  was  nothing  but  sufx-rficial 
cleverness,  he  proposed  to  her  that  she 
submit  herself  to  a  doctoral  examination 
of  the  most  rigorous  sort.  She,  serene  in 
her  self-confidence,  readily  agreed. 

The  amusing  account  of  what  followed, 
as  it  was  rejjortcd  by  her  first  biographer. 
Father  Diego  Calleja,  informs  us  that  the 
V’iceroy  “one  day  caused  to  assemble  in 


the  palace  every  man  who  professed  letters 
in  the  University  and  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Their  number  came  to  about  forty,  and 
among  them  were  men  of  diverse  profes¬ 
sions,  such  as  theologians,  lawyers,  phil¬ 
osophers,  mathematicians,  historians,  po¬ 
ets,  humanists — and  also,  no  few  of  that 
sort  of  learned  men  that  we  refer  to,  in  a 
whimsically  allusive  way,  as  ‘self-made,’ 
because,  without  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  follow  the  regular 
courses  of  the  Faculties,  but  simply  by 
means  of  their  .superior  intelligence  and 
their  application,  they  have  acquired  a 
sound  general  knowledge.  Although  at 
the  time  Sor  Juana  was  only  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  these  distinguished  men, 
becau.se  they  were  of  clear  understanding, 
did  not  disdain  the  youthfulness  of  the— 
not  ‘candidate,’  but  ‘examinee.’  Nor, 
since  they  were  Spanish  gentlemen,  did 
they  have  the  discourtesy  to  decline  to 
participate  in  the  scientific  battle  because 
their  adversary  was  to  be  a  woman.  They 
gathered,  then,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
so  amazing  a  contest,  and  the  Marquis 
himself  declared  that  his  mind  could 
hardly  accept  what  he  witnessed;  and  he 
said  that,  in  the  manner  that  a  royal 
galleon  (I  am  repeating  His  Excellency’s 
own  words)  would  defend  itself  if  attacked 
by  a  swarm  of  canoes,  so  did  Juana  Ines 
dispose  of  the  questions,  arguments,  and 
objections  that  all  of  the  scholars  present, 
each  according  to  his  branch  of  learning, 
hurled  at  her.’’ 

Shortly  after  this  triumph,  she  again 
suddenly  turned  away  from  the  world, 
this  time  decisively.  .She  took  the  veil, 
in  February  of  1669,  in  the  Convent  of 
Saint  Jerome,  again  assuming  as  her 
religious  name  that  of  .Sor  Juana  Ines  de 
la  Cruz. 

The  manner  in  which  Sor  Juana  went 
about  affiliating  herself  with  the  Church 
has  long  Ijeen  puzzling  to  students  of  her 
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career.  Her  early  biographers  assure  us 
that  she  had  little  or  no  vocation;  in  fact, 
she  displayed  decided  repugnance  to  the 
religious  life,  fearing  that  its  discipline 
would  limit  her  intellectual  and  artistic 
freedom.  Most  students  of  her  life  believe 
that  an  unfortunate  love  affair  drove  her 
into  the  convent,  and  it  is  possible  to  make 
out  a  very  good  case  for  this  point  of  view 
by  an  analysis  of  her  lyrics.  Later  writers 
suggest  another,  and  most  interesting 
explanation,  which  is:  that  in  those  days, 
morals  were  extremely  lax,  love  was 
brutal  and  predatory,  and  marriage,  for 
the  husband  at  least,  was  merely  a  matter 
of  prestige,  money,  and  convenience. 
There  exists  abundant  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  that  conditions  in  Mexico 
were  so  bad  that  the  Church  was  forced 
to  open  refuges  into  which  young  women, 
who  did  not  desire  to  become  nuns,  could 
enter  and  be  protected  from  temptation 
and  violence  until  they  were  safely  married 
or  could  find  some  other  career  to  which 
they  could  devote  themselves  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  some  security.  Sor 
Juana,  a  woman  of  wide  knowledge  of 
other  ages,  in  which  life  had  been  less 
corrupt,  could  judge  the  state  of  her  own 
world  more  accurately  than  most  women  of 
her  day.  Her  sensitive  spirit  and  her  lofty 
ideals  were  undoubtedly  revolted  by  the 
manners  and  customs,  in  so  far  as  love 
and  marriage  were  concerned,  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  her  country.  There  was  but 
one  sure  refuge  for  a  woman  of  her  sort — 
a  woman  of  vigorous  and  passionate 
nature,  inspired  by  the  highest  ideals: 
Mother  Church.  And  so,  Jaute  de  mieux, 
she  became  a  nun. 

W  hat  the  truth  is  may  never  be  known. 
It  is  possible  that  both  theories  advanced 
to  explain  her  taking  the  veil  are  correct. 
Realization  through  experience  of  the 
brutal  falseness  of  someone  with  whom 
she  fell  in  love,  and  observation  of  the 


cynical  laxness  that  prevailed  everywhere, 
even  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  circles, 
could  easily  have  brought  about  an  ex¬ 
treme  revulsion  and  disgust  in  such  a 
temperament  as  hers. 

However,  renunciation  of  the  world 
was  not,  in  those  days,  as  complete  as 
one  might  think,  and  going  into  most  of 
the  convents  of  Mexico  City  in  the  year 
1669  was  not  always  a  drastic  step.  There 
were  a  few  religious  orders  whose  dis¬ 
cipline  was  notably  strict.  She  had  en¬ 
tered  such  an  order  when  she  renounced 
the  world  the  first  time.  But  the  order 
in  which  she  finallly  professed  was  far 
more  liberal.  In  those  times,  convents  of 
liberal  rule  not  only  were  places  of  refuge 
from  the  world,  in  which  the  nuns  de¬ 
voted  themselves  wholly  to  their  religious 
duties  and  meditations;  but  they  were 
also  centers  of  superior  culture  and  of 
active  social  significance.  The  result  of 
this  sort  of  liberality  was  that  Sor  Juana’s 
“cell”  was  large  and  luxuriously  ap¬ 
pointed;  in  it  she  assembled  a  very  choice 
library  that  numbered  finally  some  four 
thoy^and  volumes,  many  musical  instru¬ 
ments  (for  she  excelled  in  this  art  also), 
and  a  few  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus. 
On  the  appointed  days  she  received,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rule  of  the 
convent,  friends  of  both  sexes;  and  on 
those  occasions,  talk  was  as  often  of  art 
and  music  and  philosophy  as  it  was  of 
religion.  Just  as  when  she  was  living  in 
the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  she  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  asked  to  write  poems  for 
special  occasions,  and  she  seemed  always 
willing  to  oblige  her  friends  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  The  Viceroy  and  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Mexico  frequently  requested  her  to 
write  poems,  or  other  things,  for  special 
events  and  occasions — and,  of  course,  she 
wrote  a  good  deal  on  her  own  initiative 
So  her  literary  activities  continued  to  be 
multifarious  and  constant. 
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Her  “cell,”  as  may  be  judged  from  some 
of  the  backgrounds  of  her  portraits,  was 
no  anchorite’s  cave!  It  was,  rather,  a 
scholar’s  study,  from  which  radiated  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  the  warmth  of 
poetry;  and  it  attracted,  as  the  magnet 
attracts  iron,  every  visitor  of  distinction 
who  went  to  the  viceregal  city.  Sor  Juana 
was  in  correspondence  with  poets  and 
scholars  abroad;  and  reports  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  learned  conversations  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  gatherings  in  the  convent 
when  her  friends  called  upon  her,  of  her 
skill  as  a  musician,  and  of  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  her  poetry,  reached  even  the 
royal  court  in  Madrid — and  no  one  seemed 
to  think  it  strange  that  a  professed  nun 
should  thus  comport  herself. 

.\nd  so,  for  twenty-four  years,  Sor 
Juana  held  the  respect  and  friendship  of  a 
succession  of  Viceroys;  enjoyed  the  toler¬ 
ance,  if  not  the  approbation  of  her  supe¬ 
riors  and  of  bishops  and  archbishops;  and 
won  over  and  over  again  the  affectionate 
applause  of  the  people  of  the  city  by  her 
poems,  written  to  be  read  at  important 
public  functions,  and  by  her  religious  and 
profane  works  in  the  field  of  the  drama. 
She  was  able,  in  the  quiet  and  security  of 
her  convent,  to  devote  long  years  to  study 
and  to  poetry,  without  too  greatly  neglect¬ 
ing  her  religious  duties.  Her  wisdom 
played  a  part  in  the  decisions  even  of 
X’iccroys,  and  her  influence  was  a  light 
shining  through  the  fogs  of  evil  living  and 
artistic  bad  taste  that  chaiacterized  her 
epoch. 

Her  poetic  career  approached  its  culmi¬ 
nation  when  her  friend,  the  former  V’ice- 
reine,  the  Countess  of  Paredes,  persuaded 
her  to  begin  collecting  her  poetic  works. 
In  1689  the  first  volume  of  her  Obras, 
edited  by  Don  Juan  de  Camacho  Gayna, 
was  published  in  Madrid.  This  book  has 
one  of  the  most  resounding  title-pages 
ever  printed:  it  is  a  startling  example  of 


the  bad  taste  of  the  times.  It  reads: 
Flood  from  the  Castalian  Springs  oj  the  Unique 
Poetess,  the  Tenth  Muse,  Sor  Juana  Inis  de 
la  Cruz,  Professed  Religious  of  the  Convent  of 
Saint  Jerome  of  the  Imperial  City  of  .Mexico; 

IVho,  in  Several  Meters,  Languages  and  Styles 
Fertilizes  [//er]  Subject-Matter  with  Elegant, 
Subtle,  Clear,  Ingenious,  Useful  Verses  for 
[Oi/r]  Edification,  Pleasure  and  Wonder.  In 
.Madrid,  by  Juan  Garcia  Infanzon,  year  ^ 
1689.'' 

It  is  likely  enough  that  this  title-page 
was  the  product  of  the  editor’s  genius. 

The  fact  that  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
volume,  dated  1690,  bears  the  more  mod¬ 
est  title  of  Poems  may  be  an  indication  of 
Sor  Juana’s  saner  taste. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Obras  was 
published  in  Seville  in  1691.  That  same 
year,  a  third  edition  of  volume  one  was 
published  in  Barcelona;  while  in  1693,  a 
second  edition  of  volume  two  w'as  issued, 
also  in  Barcelona.  The  third,  and  final 
volume  of  the  Obras  was  published  in 
Madrid  in  1700,  five  years  after  Sor 
Juana’s  death.  Since  that  date,  down  to 
the  present  day,  numerous  partial  and 
complete  editions  of  her  works  have  been 
published  in  Europe  and  .\merica.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Sor  Juana’s  status  as  a  poet  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  extensive  selec¬ 
tions  from  her  works  are  included  in  Vols. 
XLII  and  XLIX  of  the  Biblioteca  de 
.iulores  Eipaholes,  a  collection  intended  to 
present  representative  examples  of  the 
works  of  only  the  very  best  Spanish  writers 
of  all  ages. 

.\s  honors  and  applause  were  increas¬ 
ingly  showered  upon  her,  and  as  her  mind 
was  ripening  into  a  remarkably  serene  wis¬ 
dom,  something — no  one  is  sure  what  it 
was — drew  down  upon  her  the  displeasure 
of  her  ecclesiastical  superiors.  There  is 
more  than  a  little  evidence  to  show  that 
the  hierarchy  of  Mexico  began  to  fear  her 
powerful  intellect,  and  trapped  her  into  a 
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false  position  in  order  to  be  able  to  destroy 
her  influence.  At  any  rate,  she  was  repri¬ 
manded,  threatened  in  veiled  phrases,  and 
admonished  to  abandon  poetry  and  her 
studies  and  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to 
religious  exercises.  She  met  the  attack  as 
best  she  could,  and  a  letter  that  she  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  Puebla  in  defense  of  her 
intellectual  and  artistic  independence  is 
one  of  the  finest  documents  of  the  kind 
that  this  writer  has  ever  read.  Nothing 
that  Sor  Juana  could  do,  however,  was  of 
any  avail.  Pressure  upon  her  was  unre¬ 
mitting,  and  there  are  suspicions  that  she 
may  finally  have  been  threatened  with 
trial  by  the  Inquisition.  In  the  end,  she 
had  to  capitulate. 

Two  years  before  her  death,  she  suddenly 
renounced  everything,  made  a  general  con¬ 
fession  that  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
wrote — probably  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
confessor — and  signed  with  her  own  blood, 
two  Petitions  (cast,  strangely  enough,  in 
strict  legal  form)  to  the  Divine  Tribunal, 
begging  for  mercy.  After  these  acts,  she 
sold  her  books  and  gave  the  money  to  the 
poor,  threw  away  her  musical  instruments 
and  her  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
thereafter  lived  an  extremely  ascetic  life, 
fasting  to  the  danger  point,  scourging  her¬ 
self  pitilessly,  and  spending  endless  hours 
in  prayer.  At  last,  while  nursing  some  of 
the  sisters  who  w'ere  dying  of  an  epidemic 
disease  that  was  killing  thousands  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  she  fell  ill  of  the  contagion.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  1695,  she  died — now'  so  far 
purged  of  her  sins  that  many  who  had  con¬ 
demned  her  before  believed  that  she  died 
“in  the  odor  of  sanctity.” 

Since  the  life  of  Sor  Juana  is  itself  a 
sort  of  poem  of  great  and  moving  signifi¬ 
cance,  it  has  been  outlined  here  in  some 
detail.  It  is  now  high  time  to  consider 
what  Sor  Juana  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  literature.  Since  Menendez  y  Pelayo, 
in  this  writer’s  opinion,  wrote  the  most 


satisfactory  appraisal  of  her  works,  his 
critique  is  freely  paraphrased  in  what 
follows. 

Her  works  are  not  free  of  bad  taste,  for 
such  a  miracle  would  lie  wholly  incredible, 
in  view  of  the  environment  in  which  she 
lived;  but  her  lively  genius,  her  pene¬ 
trating  imagination,  her  varied  and  abun¬ 
dant,  though  not  very  select  doctrine; 
and  above  all,  the  impetus  and  the  ardor 
of  her  emotions,  whether  profane  or 
mystical,  give  to  her  compositions  an 
enduring  and  absolute  poetic  value.  There 
are  not  a  great  many  of  them,  in  truth, 
that  a  severe  and  scrupulous  taste  would 
select  from  the  three  volumes  of  her 
Obras,  and  even  these  are  not  always  free 
of  emphatic,  tortuous  and  pedantic  pas¬ 
sages;  but  even  so,  a  very  interesting 
volume  could  be  formed  of  two  dozen 
lyric  poems,  an  auto  sacramental  like  El 
Divino  Narciso,  the  graceful  comedy  called 
Los  Empenos  de  una  Casa,  and  the  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Puebla,  which  would  be 
wholly  admirable  if  it  were  lightened  by 
the  removal  of  a  few'  texts  and  a  few 
inopportune  displays  of  erudition.  With 
such  a  volume,  the  fame  of  the  Mexican 
Tenth  Muse  would  be  securely  established. 

Sor  Juana  should  not  be  judged  by  her 
symbols  and  hieroglyphics,  by  her  Aeptuno 
Alegbrico,  by  her  ensaladas  and  villancicos 
(which  are  verses  written  in  special  forms, 
and  in  which  she  gave  way  to  the  bad 
taste  that  was  all  about  her);  she  should 
not  be  judged,  either,  by  her  rhymed 
Latin  verses,  nor  by  the  innumerable  pas¬ 
sages  of  trivial  and  homely  poetry  to  be 
found  in  the  romances  and  decimas  that  she 
wrote  to  amuse  the  guests  at  the  evening 
parties  of  the  Viceroy.  All  this  sort  of 
thing  is  merely  a  curious  “document” 
illustrating  colonial  customs  and  ideas, 
and  a  clear  w'itness  to  how  the  tyranny  of 
an  environment  can  come  to  pervert  the 
most  exquisite  of  spirits. 
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Exquisite  indeed,  without  any  doubt, 
was  the  spirit  of  Sor  Juana.  She  was  a 
most  lovely  woman,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  her  contemporaries;  and  she  was, 
besides,  vehement  and  impassioned  in  her 
affections;  so,  without  needing  to  give 
rein  to  ridiculous  romantic  imaginings,  or 
to  invent  tales  offensive  to  her  modesty, 
we  may  recognize  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  woman  of  her  sort  to  fail  to 
love,  and  to  be  loved,  before  she  embraced 
religion.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other 
indication  of  this  than  her  own  verses;  but 
these  speak  with  such  elegance  and  with 
such  evidences  of  a  sincere,  but  ill-re- 
warded,  or  brutally  mocked-at  passion, 
that  only  one  who  is  not  sensitive  enough 
to  distinguish  the  legitimate  note  of  lyric 
emotion  can  believe  that  they  were  written 
merely  for  social  entertainment,  or  to 
further  the  love  affairs  of  others  than  her¬ 
self.  Never — and  especially  in  a  time 
when  expression  was  so  artificial  and 
tortuous — could  anyone  have  simulated 
the  emotions  which  are  so  clearly  and  so 
simply  expressed  in  her  lyrics. 

If  perchance,  oh  beloved  Fabio, 

.\fter  such  long  vexations. 

There  still  remains  in  my  soul 
Strength  for  a  last  complaint; 

If  perchance,  in  the  midst  of  the  ashes 
Of  my  hope  that  is  dead  forever 
There  has  blossomed  a  last,  frail  flower — 

So  shrinking,  so  fragile,  so  fair ! — 

Its  fragrance,  whose  strength  is  nothing. 

May  charm  you  and  hold  you  to  listen 
To  all  that  my  heart  would  tell  you 
Ere  I  go,  to  see  you  no  more; 

If  perchance  the  stony-eyed  Fate 
Whose  hand  holds  the  direful  shears 
Will  but  for  a  moment  forget  me — 

Will  grant  but  a  moment’s  delay — 

V’ou  will  heed  the  heartbroken  music 
And  the  sorrowful  rhymes  of  my  verses 
That  will  ring  in  your  heart  like  the  singing 
Of  the  swan  ere  she  yields  her  to  death. 


Oh,  lover!  Oh,  lover!  Ere  night 
With  her  mantle  of  darkness  and  cold 
Blots  out  the  last,  feeble  flame 
That  glows  in  the  depths  of  my  eyes. 

Give  me  a  final  embrace 
In  whose  tender,  compassionate  bonds 
We  may  find  brief  communion  of  flesh 
And  know  that  our  souls  are  as  one. 

Sor  Juana’s  verses  giving  expression  to 
profane  love  are  the  most  suave  and  deli¬ 
cate  that  have  ever  been  written  by  the 
pen  of  a  woman.  Of  no  less  value  are  her 
mystic  poems,  which  are  the  expression  of 
a  quite  different  state  of  her  spirit:  they 
were  born,  undoubtedly,  of  that  energetic 
reaction  which  reached  its  culmination  two 
years  before  her  death.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  these  spiritual  poems  are  to  be  found 
in  the  auto  called  El  Divino  Karciso.  So 
beautiful  are  they,  and  so  free  from 
affectation  and  artificiality,  that  many  of 
them  resemble  lyrics  of  the  xvi  rather  than 
of  the  XVII  century. 

It  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show  the 
power  of  Sor  Juana  to  create  poetry  of 
every  variety  if  we  end  this  article  by 
quoting  one  of  the  lyrics  from  El  Divino 
Xarciso: 

King  of  all  that  is  beautiful — 

Treasure  of  final  perfection — 

The  shining  bow  of  the  firmament 
First  witness  gave  of  His  power, 

.\nd  the  stars  that  blaze  with  His  light 
.Are  pallid  beside  His  glory. 

To  copy  His  wond’rous  beauty 
In  delicate  color  and  form. 

The  fields  clothed  themselves  in  blossoms 
.And  the  mountains  put  on  their  crags. 

The  savage  beast  in  his  cavern 
.And  the  timid  bird  in  her  nest 
•Adored,  though  ’twere  all  unknowing. 

The  love  that  poured  down  from  His  heart; 

.And  the  sea  built  altars  of  crystal. 

Whereon  she  might  lay  her  gifts. 

While  the  humblest  herbs  of  the  meadows 
.And  the  tallest  pines  of  the  hills. 

Grateful  for  endless  mercies. 

Bowed  down  to  worship  His  name.  .  . 


Aurelio  Fernandez  Concheso 

Ambassador  of  Cuba  in  Washington 


The  Government  of  Cuba  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Aurelio  Fernandez  Concheso 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Cuba's  new  diplomatic  representative 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  on  February  5,  1941,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion 
he  said : 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  my  sincere  admiration  for  the  great  North 
American  democracy,  which  has  always  given 
unequivocal  proofs  of  true  friendship  for  my 
country.  I  am  happy  that  my  President  has 
designated  me  for  such  a  high  mission,  and  I 
projHJse  to  fulfill  it  with  all  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
which  I  am  capable,  strengthening,  if  that  be 
possible,  the  traditional  bonds  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding  that  unite  Cuba  to  United 
States. 

Cuba  does  not  forget  that  it  was  the  generous 
people  of  the  United  States  who  so  decisively 
helped  to  assure  victory  in  our  war  for  national 
indef>endcnce,  and  that  our  nation,  in  union  with 
your  own,  hcljx-d  in  the  World  War  of  1914  to 
bring  about  the  triumph  of  that  democratic- 
ideal  that  inspires  all  of  our  .American  political 
philosophy. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  in  these  historic 
days  when  America  finds  itself  in  danger,  to  affirm 
that  Cuba  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  nations  of 
this  continent  to  offer  its  aid  in  face  of  the  perils 
threatening  .American  solidarity,  justice,  and  law. 

Cuba,  conscious  of  its  historic  mission  in  this 
continent  and  imbued  with  a  high  spirit  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  is  working  intensively  to 
make  the  final  destiny  of  .America,  with  which 
you  arc  so  greatly  concerned,  an  effective  triumph 
for  human  rights,  which  our  democracies  uphold 
as  the  sole  means  of  guaranteeing  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  our  nations. 

In  an.swcr  to  the  Ambassador's  words. 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  in  part  as 
follows: 


It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  hear 
your  generous  references  to  the  happy  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  valiant  p>eoplc  of  Cuba  and  the 
American  nation  in  bringing  to  a  happy  conclu¬ 
sion  the  great  struggle  of  Cuba  for  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  I  am  reminded  with  a 
sense  ol  profund  appreciation  of  the  spontaneous 
response  of  Cuba  in  1917,  when  this  country 
entered  the  World  War  in  continuation  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  With  freedom,  liberty  and 
the  rule  of  law  more  seriously  threatened  today 
than  ever  before,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
receive  your  further  assurances  that  Cuba  is  pre¬ 
pared  once  more  to  demonstrate  its  solidarity 
with  the  cause  which  all  free  nations  espouse. 

I  thank  you  for  your  assurance  that  in  fulfilling 
the  high  mission  which  has  been  entrusted  to  you, 
you  will  collaborate  in  every  way  with  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  officers  of  this 
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Government  will  take  great  satisfaction  in  cooper¬ 
ating  wholeheartedly  and  sincerely  with  you. 

The  history  of  Cuban-American  relations  en¬ 
courages  me  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  elements  of 
mutual  good  will  and  understanding  so  essential 
to  the  successful  working  out  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  are  abundantly  present  in  the  case  of  those 
in  both  our  countries  who  have  occasion  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

Dr.  Fernandez  Concheso's  public  career 
has  been  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  law, 
diplomacy,  journalism,  and  education. 
He  w'as  born  in  Sancti  Spiritus  on  June 
27,  1896.  His  early  education  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  La  Salle  Secondary  School  and 
he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Habana  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  and  Public  Law.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  became  professor  of  penal 
law  at  the  University  of  Habana,  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  obtained  by  competitive  ex¬ 
amination.  Later  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  six  years.  In  1926  he  went  to  Europe 
for  special  post-graduate  work  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Law  and  Criminology 
of  the  University  of  Rome. 

In  1933  Dr.  Fernandez  Concheso  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and  later 
Minister  of  Education.  While  occupying 
the  latter  post,  he  instituted  an  educational 
program  in  the  republic,  which  he  has 
described  in  a  booklet  entitled  A  la  Liberlad 


par  la  Cullura.  He  has  represented  Cuba 
abroad  as  Minister  to  Peru  and  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  the  U nited  States  he  was 
Minister  to  the  Presidency  (a  recently  estab¬ 
lished  office)  and  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet. 

Dr.  Fernandez  Concheso  has  been  an 
official  delegate  of  his  country  at  many 
international  conferences  during  the  past 
several  years.  He  represented  Cuba  at 
the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  the  Disarmament  Commission 
at  Geneva;  the  Conference  on  Crippled 
Children  at  Budapest;  the  Congress  of 
Municipalities;  the  Conference  on  Penal 
Law'  and  Prisons;  and  the  Eighth  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Congress  that  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  May  1940. 

Dr.  Fernandez  Concheso's  journalistic 
and  literary  talents  have  found  expression 
in  many  published  essays  and  legal  studies. 
He  was  for  a  time  managing  editor  of  the 
Rei  ista  Cubana  de  Derecho  Privado  published 
in  Habana,  and  his  published  w'orks  in¬ 
clude,  among  others,  the  following:  La 
Rejorma  tn  el  Derecho  Penal;  La  Culpabilidad 
en  el  Derecho  Penal;  Lo  ilieito  Penal  y  lo  ilieito 
Civil;  El  Dta  de  la  Raza;  A  la  Solidaridad 
Continental  por  la  Democracia  v  la  Justicia; 
and  Ensayo  Literario  sobre  Alarti,  Filosojo. 

Dr.  Fernandez  Concheso  has  taken  his 
place  as  Cuban  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Petion  and  Bolivar 


JACQUES  LEGER 


Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1815  the 
Liberator  Bolivar,  then  in  Jamaica  where 
a  thousand  disillusions,  a  thousand  mental 
tortures  were  preying  upon  his  mind, 
miraculously  escaped  the  murderous  hand 
of  a  hired  assassin  and  obeyed  the  call  of 
destiny,  which  summoned  him  to  Haiti. 

While  living  in  self-imposed  isolation  in 
Kingston,  Bolivar  had  time  for  salutary 
meditation;  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  in 
which  to  plumb  the  depths  of  his  genius, 
to  test  the  resiliency  of  his  ardent  spirit, 
to  remember  how,  in  an  already  distant 
past,  there  had  burst  from  his  lips  on  a 
hill  in  Rome  that  solemn  oath  to  which 
he  was  to  be  staunchly  true  until  the  last 
adventure  of  his  epic  career  had  been 
completed:  “I  swear,  by  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  I  sw'ear  by  my  honor  and  by  my 
country,  that  I  will  give  no  rest  to  my 
right  arm,  no  repose  to  my  soul,  until  I 
have  broken  the  shackles  binding  us  to 
Spain.” 

His  joy  was  boundless  and  his  faith  in 
ultimate  victory  confirmed  when  the 
corsair  La  Popa  arrived  in  Kingston  harbor 
and  he  learned  from  his  friend  Rodriguez 
that  there  was  great  confusion  among  the 
patriot  troops  at  Cartagena  and  they  were 
calling  for  him.  In  that  historic  city, 
where  for  many  years  the  mighty  galleons  of 
Spain  had  been  coming  for  cargoes  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  from  the  New  World, 
and  where  colonial  pomp  still  prevailed, 
the  patriots  were  planning  to  concentrate 
all  their  resources  to  fight  against  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VH’s  expeditionary  forces.  Bolivar 
did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant;  he  em- 

Translated  from  a  special  issue  of  “Cronica  Diplo- 
mdtica,”  Bogota,  dedicated  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 


barked  that  very  evening.  But  his  vessel 
was  still  only  a  few  leagues  from  Jamaican 
shores  when  the  patriot  corsair  El  Re- 
publicano  overtook  it  and  the  passengers 
were  informed  that  Cartagena  had  sur¬ 
rendered  after  a  long  and  cruel  seige. 
Patriot  families,  fleeing  from  Spanish 
reprisal,  had  set  sail  in  ten  vessels  for  Aux 
Cayes.  La  Popa  therefore  changed  her 
course  for  that  port,  where  she  dropped 
anchor  on  December  26.  The  fugitives 
from  Cartagena  arrived  there  ten  days 
later. 

Bolivar  started  out  immediately  from 
.\ux  Cayes  to  Port-au-Prince,  for  he  felt 
he  should  see  President  Petion  first  of  all. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  high  hopes  that 
began  to  cheer  the  Liberator’s  troubled 
spirit  at  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation  happy, 
peaceful,  and  best  of  all,  free,  devoting 
itself  to  the  joys  of  work,  or  to  that  serene 
felicity  which  springs  from  well-deserved 
relaxation,  the  whole  scene  set  in  a  frame 
of  smiling  and  generous  nature. 

“Petion,”  remarks  the  historian  Beau- 
brun  Ardouin,  “welcomed  Bolivar  with 
great  good  will,  w’ith  all  the  honor  due 
him,  not  alone  because  he  was  a  fugitive, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  had 
already  rendered  his  country.” 

Common  interests  made  it  natural  for 
these  two  leaders  to  admire  each  other  and 
to  become  close  friends.  As  young  men, 
both  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
where  their  minds,  eager  for  knowledge, 
had  been  strongly  imbued  with  the  liberal 
thought  of  the  period.  Although  both  had 
been  expected  from  childhood  to  follow 
the  career  of  arms,  they  had  not  neglected 
the  study  of  political  science,  a  subject  to 
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ALEXANDRE  PETION 

While  President  of  Haiti,  Petion  not  only  twice 
offered  Bolivar  refuge  in  the  second  republic  to 
Ixr  established  in  the  western  hemisphere,  but 
gave  him  valuable  aid  in  the  form  of  arms  and 
munitions. 

which  one,  thanks  to  his  outstanding 
genius,  made  notable  contributions,  and  of 
which  the  other  made  wise  and  prudent 
use. 

Moreover,  the  heart  of  the  Haitian 
leader  was  moved  to  an  act  of  generosity 
and  goodwill  that  history  can  never  praise 
too  highly,  as  Bolivar,  deeply  stirred  by 
his  memories,  vividly  described  his  rebuffs, 
his  anxieties,  his  repeated  disillusionment, 
and  explained  the  great  hopes  he  had 
dared  place  in  Petion, 

This  hope  soon  liecame  a  reality,  a 
reality  crowned  with  gratitude.'  In  his 
famous  letter  of  February  8,  1816,  Bolivar 
thanked  Petion  for  his  generosity  in  these 

I  Central  Bolivar  received  positive  assurance  from 
President  Petion  that  the  Haitian  government  would 
aid  him  to  the  full  extent  oj  its  ability  in  the  expedition 
be  was  planning  against  the  Joes  of  independence  in 
his  country,  on  the  express  condition  that  in  return 
Bolivar  would  abolish  slavery  in  the  countries  he  liberated. 


vibrant  and  enthusiastic  words,  full  of 
barely  concealed  emotion;  * 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  your  bene¬ 
factions  .  .  .  you  are  wholly  kind  and  magnani¬ 
mous.  Our  affairs  are  almost  arranged,  and  in 
alxjut  a  fortnight,  we  shall  be  ready  to  set  sail. 

I  await  only  your  final  favors  and  I  should  like, 
if  (xjssible,  to  express  in  jierson  the  extent  of  my 
gratitude.  Through  M.  Inginac,  your  worthy 
Secretary,  I  venture  to  make  new  requests  of  you. 

In  my  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  in  the  decrees  that  I  shall  have  to 
issue  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  bear  witness  to  my 
heartfelt  sentiments  toward  Your  Excellency,  and 
leave  for  (xisterity  an  undying  monument  to 
your  philanthropy.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shoidd  name  you  as  the  author  of 
our  liberty.  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  inform 
me  of  your  wishes  in  this  matter.  .  .  . 

The  eighteenth  of  the  same  month, 
Petion  replied  to  Bolivar  in  words  that  do 
honor  to  his  political  wisdom  and  at  the 
same  time  reveal  the  loftiness  of  his  ideas: 

You  are  aware.  General,  of  my  feeling  toward  the 
cause  you  have  in  your  heart  to  defend,  and  toward 
you  personally.  You  must  therefore  fully  com¬ 
prehend  my  desire  to  see  the  yoke  of  slavery 
stricken  from  those  who  now  groan  under  its 
weight;  because  of  the  consideration  I  owe  a 
nation®  that  has  not  yet  taken  an  offensive  stand 
against  Haiti  I  must  request  you  not  to  issue  any 

-  In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  oj  the  fugitives  from 
Cartagena,  who  landed  January  6,  Petion  enjoined 
General  .Marion,  the  Commander  oj  the  Department 
oj  .Im.v  Cayes,  to  suspend  the  exportation  oj  grains  and 
other  foods;  ordered  that  the  unjortunate  rejugees  be 
given  “a  daily  ration  oj  bread  and  salt;"  commanded 
him  to  deliver  to  Bolivar  4,000  guns,  15,500  pounds  oj 
powder,  15,000  pounds  oj  lead,  jlints,  a  printing  press, 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds  jor  the  expeditionary  forces; 
and  saw  that  Commodore  .4ury  was  paid  2,000  piastres 
from  the  Haitian  treasury  jor  repairs  made  on  one  of 
the  vessels  oj  the  jleet. 

*  In  his  '‘Etudes  sur  I'llistoire  iT Haiti,"  Beaubrun 
Ardouin  says,  "In  view  oj  the  situation  oj  Haiti  at  that 
time,  it  was  discreet  not  to  give  the  Bourbons  oj  France 
any  opportunity,  any  pretext,  to  interest  the  Bourbons  of 
.Spain  in  making  common  cause  against  it.  The  eastern 
part  oj  the  island,  ceded  again  to  .Spain  by  France,  was 
at  peace  with  the  Republic  oj  Haiti  and  with  the  territory 
controlled  by  Christophe,  and  there  was  a  border  traffic 
in  animals  which  teas  most  usejul  in  supplementing  the 
jood  supplies  oj  Haiti.  This  traffic  might  have  been 
stopped  by  orders  issued  in  Spain  unless  open  encourage¬ 
ment  to  BolivaCs  expedition  were  avoided." 
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proclamation  while  you  are  in  this  Republic,  nor 
to  mention  my  name  in  any  of  your  edicts;  and  in 
this  matter  I  rely  on  your  characteristic  under¬ 
standing.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime,  serious  differences  had 
arisen  between  Bolivar  and  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  General  Bermudez,  the  latter 
refusing  to  recognize  the  Liberator  as 
commander-in-chief.  \Vith  a  firmness  well 
mixed  with  his  usual  tact,  Petion  tried 
to  persuade  the  troublemakers  that  any 
effort  to  weaken  Bolivar’s  authority  would 
meet  with  decided  opposition  from  him. 
Bermudez  understood  and  yielded, 
although  against  his  will.  “Finally,”  com¬ 
ments  Senator  Marion  senior,  “the  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  as  well  as  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  were  prepared  to  take  to  sea. 

.■\  great  number  of  Haitian  .soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians  also  embarked,  to  reinforce 
the  few  hundred  men  of  the  expedition. 
The  authorities  knew  this,  but  the  word 
had  lx*en  given  to  pay  no  attention  to 
this  fact,  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it.” 

When  Bolivar  left  .\ux  Cayes  early  in 
.\pril,  he  went  with  his  fleet  to  the  island 
of  Margarita,  today  renowned  for  its  pearl 
fisheries. 

On  May  31,  Bolivar  sent  ashore  at 
C'arupano,  on  the  mainland,  part  of  the 
expedition  under  Generals  Marino  and 
Piar,  who  started  for  the  interior  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  to  recruit  reinforcements  while  he 
went  on  to  Ocumare,  arriving  on  July  3. 
There,  faithful  to  Petion’s  injunction, 
Bolivar  issued  his  famous  proclamation  of 
July  6,  in  which  the  lilierty  of  all  slaves 
was  decreed.  Then  he  made  Valencia  his 
next  objective.  He  did  not  have  time  to 
reach  that  city,  for  General  Morales 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  him  en 
route. 

Bolivar  retreated  precipitately  to  Ocu¬ 
mare,  where  he  embarked  on  La  Diana  for 
the  island  of  Buen  Aire.  Admiral  Brion 
rejoined  him  on  the  high  seas  and  urged 


SI.MON  BOLfVAR,  THE  LIBERATOR 

In  return  for  the  hospitality  and  material  aid 
given  by  President  P6tion  of  Haiti,  Bolivar  prom¬ 
ised  to  emancipate  all  slaves  in  the  countries  he 
freed  from  Spanish  sovereignty.  This  promise  was 
kept  in  a  proclamation  issued  in  Ocumare, 
Venezuela,  on  July  6,  1816. 


him  to  return  to  the  mainland,  where  a 
large  part  of  his  army  and  his  best  lieu¬ 
tenants  still  remained.  He  let  himself  be 
persuaded,  only  to  be  met  on  his  arrival 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches  from  Gen¬ 
erals  Piar  and  Bermudez,  who  threatened 
him  with  arrest  and  trial. 

Indignant,  once  more  tempted  to  lose 
faith  in  the  struggle,  Bolivar  reembarked 
for  Haiti,  where  Petion,  in  spite  of  this 
second  defeat,  welcomed  him  with  the 
same  kindness  as  before,  and  furnished  him 
further  aid  in  arms  and  munitions.  While 
Bolivar  was  preparing  in  Haiti  a  new  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Venezuela,  a  part  of  the  Patriot 
Army  commanded  by  MacGregor  routed 
the  royalist  troops  of  Rafael  Lopez  at 
Alacranes;  Piar,  at  the  battle  of  El  Juncal, 
was  victorious  over  General  Morales.  The 
patriot  chiefs  remained  faithful  to  Bolivar; 
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INDEPENDENCE  PARK,  PORT-AU-PRINCE 

The  monument  in  the  center  of  this  pleasant  park  in  the  capital  of  Haiti  guards  the  remains  of  two 
Haitian  patriots,  Alexandre  Petion  and  Je<m-Jacques  Dessalines. 


they  delegated  Dr.  Zea  in  Haiti  to  inform 
him  of  the  latest  developments  and  to 
invite  him  to  return  to  Venezuela  to  direct 
military  operations.  Thanks  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Frenchman  Villaret  and  of 
Brion  who,  uniting  their  fleets,  provided 
him  with  a  squadron,  and  with  the  aid  of 
some  Italian  officers  who  had  fought  with 
Napoleon,  Bolivar  was  able  to  equip  a  new 
expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Jacmel  at  the  end  of  December  1816. 

The  resounding  victories  that  followed 
this  second  expedition,  definitely  paving 
the  way  for  the  great  career  of  Bolivar,  and 
leading  to  his  final  triumph,  are  too  well 
known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  their  glorious  and 
sonorous  names:  San  Felix,  Angostura, 
Calabozo,  Boyaca,  after  the  remarkable 
crossing  of  the  Andes  (to  the  astonishment 
of  General  Mangin);  the  liberation  of  New 
Granada,  the  creation  of  Greater  Colom¬ 


bia;  Carabobo,  Pichincha,  Ayacucho! 

And  while,  to  quote  Rear  Admiral 
Reveillere,  “the  most  skillful  military 
genius  that  ever  lived”  was  traveling  at  full 
speed  toward  glory,  Petion,  unhappily,  was 
dying  at  Port-au-Prince.  .  .  . 

Today,  continental  unity — the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Bolivarian  ideal,  mutual 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Americas,  the  observ'ance 
and  the  effectiveness  of  inter-American 
peace  pacts  and  instruments,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit,  and  inspired  regionalism — is 
the  compass  directing  the  Pan  American 
world  on  its  true  course.  As  I  have  picked 
my  way  through  the  mazes  of  history  which 
is  so  often  ungrateful  and  hostile,  where  I 
have  been  oppressed  by  the  pompous  and 
self-sufficient  personalities  who  fill  its  pages 
and  encumber  it  with  their  shadows,  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  imagination  of  thoughtless 
scribes — childish  pleasure! — it  is  with  a 
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heightened  sense  of  joy,  with  the  enlight¬ 
ened  faith  of  the  Pilgrim  that  I  have  found 
there,  unsullied  and  almost  unknown,  that 
pure  well-spring  of  Pan  Americanism: 
.\lexandre  Petion,  President  of  Haiti ! 

Petion,  one  hundred  seventeen  years 
before  the  phrase  was  coined,  instituted  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism,  as  understood  today  by  the  con- 
I  temporaries  of  President  Roosevelt:  co¬ 
operation  between  neighbors,  mutual  aid 
and  assistance,  continental  solidarity.  The 
Republic  of  Haiti  under  Petion  was  im¬ 


bued  with  a  sense  of  its  lofty  ideal  and  its 
noble  mission:  by  its  effective  contribution 
to  the  War  of  Independence  of  South 
America,  which  gave  birth  to  five  great 
modern  nations,  by  the  spiritual  influence 
of  its  early  history  and  its  liberal  institu¬ 
tions,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  indepen¬ 
dent  American  nations  whose  heroic  and 
proud  flags  have  been  unfurled  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  for  all 
the  emancipators  who,  by  the  pen  or  by 
the  sword,  forged  our  contemporary 
America. 
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[uan  Jose  Soler 

Paraguayan  Minister  in 
Washington 


On  Noveml)er28,  1940,  the  Government  of 
Para8[uay  designated  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Soler, 
distinguished  professor,  lawyer,  and  dip¬ 
lomat,  as  Minister  of  that  republic  to  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Soler  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  December  19,  1940,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  said  in  part: 

General  Morfnigo,  who  is  a  punctilious  and  strict 
soldier,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  lamented  Marshal 
Estigarribia,  is  keenly  interested  in  continuing  the 
work  of  rapprochement  already  initiated  between 
Paraguay  and  the  United  States.  For  this  pur- 
(jose,  he  has  instructed  me  to  act  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Your  Excellency  as  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  good  neighborliness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  his  sentiments  of 
personal  friendship. 

In  this  (xilicy  of  continental  good  neighborliness, 
based  on  respect  for  organized  sovereignties,  there 
are  included  all  the  efforts  demanded  by  solidarity 
in  the  democratic  ideal,  economic  coojjeration 
and  common  defense.  Paraguay  is  disposed  to 
collaborate  in  it  with  all  the  warmth  given  by  her 
devotion  to  liberty,  her  desire  for  improvement. 


and  her  tradititon  as  a  nation  with  always  well- 
defined  attitudes. 

President  Roosevelt  replied  in  part  a.s 
follows: 


I  am  pleased  to  note  your  assurance  that  His 
Excellency  General  Morinigo,  who  has  succeeded 
Marshal  Estigarribia  as  President  of  Paraguay, 
will  carry  out  those  policies  of  friendship  and 
understanding  for  which  the  late  President  worked 
so  effectively. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  you  as  Minister 
from  Paraguay,  a  country  with  which  the  United 
■States  has  so  long  been  linked  by  intimate  bonds 
of  friendship.  The  generous  and  spontaneous 
reception  which  Paraguay  has  given  to  the  cause 
of  inter-American  solidarity  and  understanding 
is  well  known.  Perhaps  never  before  has  this 
unity  of  the  American  republics  been  so  essential 
for  the  preservation,  through  mutual  respect  and 
tolerance,  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Dr.  Soler's  career  is  noteworthy  for  both 
the  variety  and  the  eminence  of  his  activ¬ 
ities  and  achievements.  He  was  born  in 
Asuncion  in  1880  and  after  completing  his 
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Studies  at  the  Colegio  Nacional  in  the 
Paraguayan  capital  and  the  Normal  School 
at  Parana,  Argentina,  he  engaged  first  in 
teaching  and  later  in  journalism  and  poli¬ 
tics.  During  the  period  1905-08  he  served 
as  Secretary'  to  the  President  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Dr.  Cecilio  Baez  and  General 
Benigno  Ferreira,  successively.  In  1908 
he  began  his  law  studies  at  the  National 
I  University,  .\sunci6n,  received  his  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  in 
1910,  and  in  that  same  year  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  National  Congress. 

Later,  after  spending  some  time  in  study 
in  Europe,  Dr.  Soler  withdrew  completely 
from  political  life  and  devoted  his  efforts 
for  fourteen  years  to  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  teaching  in  the  National  Uni- 
versitv  at  .Xsuncion,  where  he  occupied 
the  chairs  of  CHvil  Law  and  International 
Private  Law.  His  return  to  public  life  took 
place  in  1925  with  his  election  as  Senator 
for  a  six-year  term.  Before  completing  it, 
however,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Mexico  and  served  in  that  capacity  dur- 
I  ing  the  years  1930  and  1931.  In  October 
1931  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  Washington  conference  to 
I  discuss  a  non-aggression  pact  between  Bo- 
!  livia  and  Paraguay.  In  1933  he  was 
named  a  member  of  the  National  Boun- 
I  daries  Commission  and  later  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pilcomayo  Commission  for  the 
study  of  the  Paraguayan-.\rgentine  Ixjund- 


ary.  .\fter  fulfilling  those  duties  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Paraguayan  Senate, 
where  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  until  the  Congress 
was  dissolved  in  February  1936. 

Dr.  Soler  is  a  member  of  a  number  of 
professional  and  cultural  societies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Paraguayan  Institute  of 
History  and  Geography,  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Codification  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  .American  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law,  the  .American  Institute 
of  Comparative  Law  and  Legislation  of 
Mexico,  the  Institute  of  History  and 
Numismatics  of  Buenos  .Aires,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  having  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  Paraguayan  press 
during  the  past  several  years.  Dr.  Soler  is 
the  author  of  many  publications  on  legal 
and  international  affairs.  Among  these, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  are  Paeijismo  In- 
lernacional  del  Paraguay  (1924),  Con/ereudas 
sobre  Derecho  Internacional  Privado  en  la 
Universidad  \acional  de  Asuncion  (1927). 
La  Doctrina  Estrada  (published  by  the 
.American  Institute  of  Comparative  Law 
and  Legislation,  Mexico,  1930),  Mexico- 
Paraguay  (published  by  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico,  1930),  and  La  Candida- 
tura  Presidencial  del  General  Estigarrihia  al 
Traces  de  la  Campana  (1939-40). 

Dr.  .Soler  has  also  taken  his  seat  as  the 
re[)resentative  of  Paraguay  on  the  Govern- 
ins:  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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Carlos  Antonio  Lopez 

First  Constitutional  President  of  Paraguay 

JUSTO  PASTOR  BENITEZ 

Member,  Academy  of  American  History;  Academic  de  Droit  International,  Paris;  Paraguayan 

Society  oj  International  Law 


The  work  of  Dr.  Francia  ’  was  continued 
by  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  who  w'as  born 
in  Asuncion  on  November  4,  1792.  His 
parents  were  Miguel  Cirilo  Lopez  and 
Melchora  Ynsfran,  who,  a  contemporary 
document  attests,  were  “always  considered 
to  be  of  noble  and  untainted  blood,  with 
no  admixture  or  blot.”  Carlos  Antonio 
acquired  as  much  learning  as  the  prov¬ 
ince  afforded  at  that  time;  yet  although 
he  studied  and  later  taught  at  the  Colegio 
de  San  Carlos,  he  was  essentially  self- 
educated,  a  self-made  man,  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  reflection. 

The  May  Revolution  found  him  still 
in  his  teens;  he  took  no  part  in  it  or  in  the 
attempts  made  during  the  ensuing  years 
to  organize  the  government.  Information 
about  him  during  that  period  is  scanty: 
his  name  occurs  in  a  few  court  cases,  there 
is  a  reference  to  his  teaching  Latin,  and 
there  is  mention  of  his  marriage  to  Dona 
Juana  Carrillo  in  1824.  The  first-born  of 
this  union  later  became  Marshal  Francisco 
Solano  Lopez,  of  resounding  fame. 

During  the  dictatorship  of  Francia, 
Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  divided  his  time 
between  town  and  country.  He  owned  an 
hacienda  at  Itacurubi  del  Rosario,  and, 
when  the  rare  opportunity  arose,  he 
practiced  law.  He  studied  the  country 
and  prepared  himself  for  future  usefulness. 

•  See  “Jose  Caspar  de  Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay, 
1 840-September  20-19d0,"  by  Dr.  Justo  Pastor  Benitez, 
in  the  Bulletin  for  November  7940. — Editor. 
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The  dictatorship  did  not  disturb  him. 

But  hardly  had  Dr.  Francia  been  laid  in 
his  grave,  in  1840,  than  Don  Carlos 
Antonio  came  forward  to  take  the  admin¬ 
istrative  position  for  which  he  was  fitted 
by  ability,  training,  and  temperament. 

He  advanced  steadily  and  easily,  first  be¬ 
coming  secretary  to  Commander  Mariano 
Roque  Alonso,  who  took  over  the  reins  of 
government  on  February  9,  1841.  The 
Congress  that  met  in  May  of  the  same  year 
appointed  Lopez  Consul  of  the  Republic 
jointly  with  Alonso.  Another  General  ‘ 
Congress,  in  1 844,  entrusted  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic  to  him  for  ten  years.  In 
1854  his  term  was  extended  for  three  years 
more,  and  finally,  in  1857,  approval  was  ' 
given  to  a  prolongation  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  for  another  decade,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete. 

The  most  important  men  who  cooperated 
with  him  as  Cabinet  members  were  his  son 
Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  then  a  General, 
and  Mariano  Gonzalez,  Jose  Falcon, 
Nicolas  Vazquez,  Andr&  Gill,  and  B. 
Martinez  Varela. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Carlos 
Antonio  Lopez’  accomplishments  as  a 
statesman,  one  should  bear  in  mind  the 
conditions  then  existing.  Paraguay  was 
emerging  from  a  long  period  under  a 
taciturn  and  unapproachable  dictator. 
Conditions  abroad  and  a  zeal  to  maintain  ' 
independence  had  forced  Dr.  Francia  to 
isolate  the  country  to  a  degree  unparalleled 
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in  any  other  nation  on  the  continent,  a 
condition  recalling  the  tale  of  China, 
sheltered  behind  its  Great  W  all. 

It  seemed  probable  that,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  dictatorship,  there 
would  be  an  outbreak  of  anarchy,  but  that 
was  not  the  case.  The  threatened  disorder 
was  avoided  by  Alonso  and  by  Lopez,  then 
his  secretary.  The  latter  came  to  the  fore 
and,  with  consummate  skill,  provided  the 
nation  with  a  juridical  organization,  pre¬ 
serving  the  fundamental  policy  of  main¬ 
taining  Paraguayan  independence, 

Lopez’  policy  was  characterized  by  pru¬ 
dent  methods  and  wise  orientation  of  ac¬ 
tivities.  From  1842  to  his  death,  on 
September  10,  1862,  he  steered  Paraguay 
on  a  truly  American  course.  Lopez  was 
not  a  statesman  w  hose  cultural  background 
was  European,  nor  a  man  imbued  with 
revolutionary  theories,  as  Dr.  Francia  had 
been.  He  w'as  typically  Paraguayan,  a 
man  who  knew  his  country'  thoroughly  and 
understood  the  psychology  of  its  people. 

His  work  was  put  on  a  firm  foundation. 
He  began  in  1844  with  a  new  Constitution, 
which  provided  for  a  strong  State  and 
granted  broad  powers  to  the  President. 
Because  of  the  limited  experience  of  the 
people,  he  advocated  a  gradual  and  cumu¬ 
lative  adoption  of  free  liberal  institutions. 
Instead  of  seeking  especial  authority,  he 
preferred  to  repnjrt  to  the  General  Con¬ 
gresses,  which  met  every  five  years.  He 
read  his  messages  in  person;  they  were 
always  sensible  and  factual. 

His  first  concern  was  the  national  econ¬ 
omy,  w’hich  he  stimulated  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  and 
although  he  did  not  grant  land,  he  made  it 
available  for  rent  and  for  leasehold.  He 
wanted  to  make  Paraguay  a  democracy  of 
order-loving  and  order-respecting  farmers. 

Lopez  understood  that  Paraguay's  fun¬ 
damental  difficulty  lay  in  its  isolation,  its 
inland  situation,  and  he  attempted  its 
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The  first  constitutional  President  of  Paraguay, 
Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  governed  the  country  from 
1842  to  1862.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
concern  for  the  recognition  abroad  of  Paraguayan 
independence  and  for  the  advancement  of  com¬ 
merce  with  other  nations. 

solution  by  measures  that  reveal  his  accu¬ 
rate  insight.  He  called  not  only  upon 
internal  organization,  but  also  upon  foreign 
aid.  He  engaged  the  services  of  many 
European  technicians,  with  whose  help  he 
established  arsenals  and  shipyards;  he 
attacked  other  equally  important  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  the  survey  for  a  railway  from 
Asuncidn  to  Paraguari,  in  the  direction  of 
Ybicui,  where  he  established  an  iron 
foundry  in  1854,  under  the  management  of 
English  experts.  When  he  died,  he  left 
as  a  monument  to  his  fruitful  administra¬ 
tion  44  miles  of  railway,  among  the  first 
built  in  South  America. 

One  of  the  basic  concerns  of  this  states¬ 
man  was  the  creation  of  a  navy  and  of  a 
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merchant  marine.  To  Don  Carlos  the 
river  was  the  lon^-desired  highway  that 
would  give  Paraguay  communications, 
commerce,  and  independence.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  own;  he  mounted  cannon  on 
its  shores  and  defended  it  constantly  and 
firmly.  He  wanted  the  country'  to  have  a 
complete  system  of  natural  Ixiundaries. 
Like  Dr.  Francia  and  the  First  Junta  of 
1811,  Lopez  set  forth  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  international  policy  the 
free  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  equality 
of  nations.  Don  Carlos  .Antonio’s  dream 
foundered,  after  his  death,  at  the  naval 
battle  of  Riachuelo,  on  June  12,  1865, 
during  the  War  of  the  Triple  .Alliance. 
In  those  waters  the  magnif.cent  and  un¬ 
repeated  efforts  of  a  great  patriot  who 
sought  the  sea  were  lost. 

He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  oranges;  he  built  bridges;  he  had  in¬ 
teresting  geological  studies  made;  he 
carried  out  the  first  attempts  at  rural 
settlement  by  founding  Villa  Burdens 
(today  Villa  Hayes),  with  French  immi¬ 
grants  and  Paraguayans.  As  regards 
education,  he  put  special  emphasis  on  pri¬ 
mary  education,  multiplied  the  number  of 
schools,  provided  quarters  for  them,  and 
made  them  more  accessible.  In  1862, 
according  to  Cxilonel  Du  Graty,  500 
schools,  with  20,000  students,  were  func¬ 
tioning.  At  that  time,  according  to  the 
most  credible  estimates,  the  country  had 
600,000  inhabitants. 

Lopez  founded  the  Literary  Academy,  a 
sort  of  preparatory  school,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  learned  priest  and  leader 
of  independence,  Marco  Antonio  Maiz; 
he  engaged  the  services  of  the  foreign 
professors  Dupuis  and  Ildefonso  Bermejo, 
and  established  a  School  of  Law  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Paraguayans  of  the  period,  Juan  Andres 
Geliy.  All  these  efforts  were  to  be  crowned 
by  sending  a  hundred  young  men  to 


Europe  to  study  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
but  the  earnest  desires  of  Lopez  to  create  a 
Paraguayan  governing  class  were  also 
wrecked  in  the  great  war  of  1864. 

His  desire  to  bring  Paraguay  abreast  of 
the  times  led  to  his  engaging  the  architect 
Ravizza,  who  drew  the  plans  of  the 
Ijeautiful  Government  Palace  and  the 
magnificent  Oratory  of  the  Assumption 
(.\sunci6n  in  Spanish)  of  Our  Lady;  the 
cupola  of  this  church  resembles  a  rosebud 
rising,  in  harmonious  beauty,  straight  from 
its  stem  in  search  of  the  sun. 

Lopez  redesigned  the  plan  of  colonial 
.Asuncion;  he  cut  new  avenues;  he  liegan 
the  construction  of  government  buildings, 
and  erected  most  of  the  existing  churches 
in  the  country.  In  one  of  them,  that  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  the  remains  of  this  noted  patriot 
were  laid  to  rest. 

A  perusal  of  the  messages  of  this  mid¬ 
nineteenth-century  President  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  man  imbued  with  the 
theories  of  national  economy  expounded 
by  Liszt  or  with  the  ideas  of  modern  state 
socialism.  He  believed  in  government 
intervention  in  and  supervision  of  business, 
in  the  organization  of  a  planned  economy 
in  which  the  state  should  be  plainly  pre¬ 
dominant.  He  was  a  forerunner  of  out¬ 
standing  contemporary  statesmen. 

In  1849  Lopez  began  the  coinage  of 
money  and  issued  the  first  Ixtnds  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Paraguay.  He  modernized  the 
old  .Spanish  system  of  taxation;  he  pre¬ 
pared  budgets  and  organized  the  treasuiy 
and  commerce,  in  order  to  pay  for  arms 
and  government  purcha.ses  abroad.  .As 
under  Dr.  Francia,  the  foremost  business 
enterprise  was  still  the  government. 

The  port  of  Pilar  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade,  on  a  basis  of  equal  customs  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  nations.  Yerba  mate,  the 
chief  export  item  of  that  period,  was  made 


a  government  monopoly;  the  exploitation 
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of  national  forests  was  encouraged,  and 
for  this  purpose  roads  were  built;  a  tariff 
schedule  was  drawn  up  and  loans  were 
granted  to  private  individuals  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Lopez’  first  attempt  at  expansion  was 
nullified  by  the  acts  whereby  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Rosas  in  Argentina  and  his 
subordinate  Oribe  in  Uruguay  closed  the 
River  Plate  to  foreign  commerce  in  1845. 

Organization,  however,  soon  bore  fruit. 
The  languid  trade  through  Itapua  and 
Pilar  liecame  a  heavy  traffic.  Foreign 
trade  increased.  In  the  five-year  period 
1851-55  it  amounted  to  5,600,000  pesos, 
and  in  the  subsequent  period,  1856-60 
it  rose  to  12,941,000  pesos.  Paraguayan 
merchant  vessels,  with  national  products, 
navigated  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  crossed 
the  ocean,  carrying  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  a  hard-working  people. 

L6pez  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  national 
military'  training.  He  established  a  navy; 
he  purchased  arms;  he  built  arsenals; 
he  fortified  the  port  of  Humaita  and  en¬ 
gaged  a  Brazilian  military  mission  to 
train  officers.  The  vexatious  measures 
adopted  by  Rosas  obliged  Lopez  to  form 
an  alliance  against  him  with  the  Province 
of  Corrientes.  Five  thousand  Paraguayan 
soldiers,  commanded  by  the  18-year-old 
General  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  crossed 
the  Parana  to  serve  under  the  famous 
General  Jose  Marfa  Paz,  but  they  re¬ 
turned  without  having  done  any  fighting 
because  disagreements  arose  between  the 
Paraguayan  leader  and  the  Corrientes 
authorities.  Through  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  Lopez  was  not  in  Caseros  when 
Urquiza  was  there.  But  he  did  help  in 
the  pacification  of  Argentina,  in  a  noble 
and  skillful  manner,  by  sending  a  mission 
headed  by  General  Francisco  Solano 
Lopez,  under  whose  auspices  the  Pact  of 
November  11,  1859,  was  signed.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  independence  cost  him  the  re¬ 


nunciation  or  de  facto  abandonment  of  the 
part  of  Misiones  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Parana.  On  the  other  hand,  he  stead¬ 
fastly  defended  the  Bermejo  River,  as  the 
Paraguayan  boundary  with  Argentina  to 
the  south,  and  the  Blanco  River  and  Bah  fa 
Negra,  on  the  north,  as  the  limits  with  the 
Empire  of  Brazil. 

.Another  important  facet  of  Don  Carlos 
Antonio  Lopez’  multiple  personality  was 
his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  law. 
He  was  the  real  organizer  of  Paraguayan 
government,  from  its  political  framework 
to  legislation  on  court  procedure  and 
municipal  and  police  edicts.  Lopez  was  a 
lawyer,  with  the  cultural  background  of 
Spanish  colonial  days,  although  he  was  no 
jurist.  His  legislation  was  simple,  based 
more  on  equity  and  on  national  conveni¬ 
ence  than  on  a  juridical  system.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  his  legislative  labors  shows 
the  ability  of  this  hard-working  statesman. 
One  proof  of  his  will  to  settle  questions 
gradually  was  the  law  granting  eventual 
liberty  to  children  henceforth  born  of 
slave  parents,  in  which  he  also  provided 
for  the  progressive  redemption  of  the  few 
slaves  still  in  the  country.  Besides  freeing 
the  slaves,  he  released  the  Indians  from 
the  colonial  encomienda  system,  measures 
that  prove  him  a  benefactor  of  humanity. 
He  likewise  established  equality  of  civil 
rights  for  foreigners,  as  a  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  immigration. 

To  defend  his  international  policy  and 
inform  the  people  of  administrative  meas¬ 
ures,  he  founded  El  Paraguayo  Indepen- 
diente,  and  later  El  Semanario,  to  which  he 
contributed  articles  in  the  heavy  style  of  a 
cautious  logician  uninterested  in  elegance 
of  diction  although  heedful  of  purity  of 
language.  The  chief  documents  of  his  long 
administration  are  his  substantial  Presi¬ 
dential  messages.  To  record  legislation 
and  make  the  te.xt  of  laws  available,  he 
published  periodically  El  Repertorio  as  an 
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official  organ.  Francia’s  policy  had  been 
one  of  isolation,  imposed  by  outside  fac¬ 
tors,  but  accepted  nonetheless,  together 
with  an  absolute  neutrality  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  Lopez  had  to  steer  another 
course  and  found  himself  involved  in  various 
incidents  with  neighboring  countries,  which 
were  making  ready  for  the  war  of  1864. 

Lopez  constantly  sought  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  He  was  concerned 
with  two  fundamental  matters:  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Paraguayan  independence  by  other 
countries,  and  trade.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  attainment  of  the  former 
was  his  contribution  to  history’.  Francia 
founded  the  nation;  it  was  Lopez’  mission 
to  see  that  it  was  recognized  with  all  its 
traditional  boundaries.  That  was  the 
core  of  his  policies,  the  backbone  of  his 
enormous  work  as  a  statesman.  Some 
countries  were  unwilling  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Paraguay,  and  others  dis¬ 
puted  its  claim  to  vast  territories.  Lopez 
began  within  and  worked  outward.  He 
encouraged  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  He 
had  a  new  oath  of  national  liberty  sworn 
to  on  December  25,  1842;  he  obtained  and 
adopted  the  national  anthem,  and  used  in 
all  official  documents  the  vigorous  motto, 
“Independence  or  Death.”  He  was  a 
one-hundred-percent  Paraguayan,  intran¬ 
sigent  and  even  violent  w'hen  the  question 
of  national  sovereignty  arose. 

He  directed  the  international  policy 
himself.  He  sent  his  son  Francisco  Solano 
to  Europe,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Jose  Berges  to  the  United  States, 
and  Juan  Andres  Geliy  to  Brazil.  He 
carried  on  negotiations  with  President 
Justo  Jose  de  Urquiza  of  Argentina,  and 
discussed  questions  of  boundaries  and  of 
policy  with  the  eminent  Brazilian  diplo¬ 
mats  Pimenta  Bueno  and  Viscount  Rio 
Branco  and  the  Argentines  Santiago 
Derqui  and  General  Tomas  Guido.  He 
obtained  recognition  of  national  inde¬ 


pendence  and  signed  treaties  of  various 
kinds  with  France  and  Sardinia  in  1853, 
with  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  1855,  with 
the  United  States  in  1859,  and  with 
Prussia  in  1860.  He  died  before  the 
boundary  questions  with  Brazil  and  Argen¬ 
tina  were  settled.  He  tried  to  avoid  the 
war  that  seemed  imminent,  and  reached 
memorable  juridical  solutions  in  the 
American  tradition,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay 
Navigation  Company.  This  serious  inci¬ 
dent  between  the  United  States  and  Para¬ 
guay,  thanks  to  the  mediation  of  General 
Urquiza,  was  submitted  to  a  special  com¬ 
mission  sitting  in  the  United  States  in 
1856,  when  the  idea  of  arbitration  had 
barely  begun  to  germinate;  the  decision 
of  the  commission  was  in  favor  of  Lopez. 
He  resumed  relations  with  the  Vatican 
and  succeeded  in  having  his  own  brother, 
Fray  Basilio  Lopez,  consecrated  as  bishop 
of  the  Paraguayan  See,  which  had  been 
vacant  for  many  years. 

Lopez  w'ould  have  had  a  greater  reputa¬ 
tion  had  he  acted  on  a  larger  stage;  he  had 
no  part  in  any  important  international 
affair.  That  is  why  his  figure  w'as  ob- 
.scured  for  a  long  time;  but  today  he 
stands  out  as  a  constructive,  organizing,and 
peace-loving  statesman.  A  death-bed  wit¬ 
ness  states  that  he  uttered  these  words:  “It 
is  better  to  arrange  matters  with  the  pen 
than  with  the  sword.”  The  people  had 
great  respect  and  veneration  for  him.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  cultured  and  eminent 
Paraguayan  of  his  time.  His  government 
was  paternal,  arbitrary,  and  fruitful.  He 
should  take  his  place  in  history  among  the 
great  organizers  of  nations,  among  those 
w’ho  consolidated  the  work  of  the  founding 
fathers  who  had  fought  for  American 
independence.  His  life  and  his  works 
became  part  of  Paraguayan  tradition. 

Lopez  was  a  typically  American  states¬ 
man,  a  born  political  scientist,  one  who 
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knew  and  guided  his  people.  Some  of  the 
violent  traits  of  his  character  were  the 
result  of  his  zealousness  and  his  absorbing 
concern  with  governmental  affairs,  for  he 
identified  himself  with  the  State.  His 
work  was  one  of  both  organization  and 
creation,  since,  in  addition  to  setting 
juridical  standards,  he  tried  to  increase 
public  and  private  wealth,  exploit 
>  productive  resources,  and  lay  the  founda- 

i  tions  for  a  strong  nation  and  an  authori- 

!  tarian  state.  He  inculcated  in  his  com- 

;  patriots  appreciation  of  order,  respect  for 

■  authority,  and  love  of  work.  The  organ- 

•  ization  of  the  family  and  of  society  also 

I  made  great  progress  during  his  administra- 

j  tion.  He  extended  culture  among  the 

j  people  and  a  desire  for  a  better  standard 

■  of  living.  Carlos  .Antonio  L6pcz,  per- 

i  sonally  honorable,  showed  an  inclination 

toward  nepotism  by  the  appointment  of  his 
sons  to  high  offices,  but  they  were  the  best 
educated  young  men  of  their  period.  In 


the  latter  part  of  his  administration  he  no 
longer  lived  in  his  town  house  or  in  the 
Government  House  at  Asuncion,  but,  re¬ 
spected  and  feared,  stayed  on  his  estate, 
Santisima  Trinidad.  He  gave  whole¬ 
hearted  devotion  to  public  affairs;  he  cen¬ 
tralized  administration  and  personally 
manipulated  the  international  policy. 
Paraguayan  society  of  the  epoch  regained 
its  traditionally  distinguished  tone;  the  first 
clubs  were  founded  and  the  fiestas  were 
noted  for  their  brilliancy. 

The  entire  countr\’,  in  its  various  aspects, 
developed  under  the  protection  of  such  a 
strong  government.  Paraguay  was  a  power 
respected  in  South  America.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  terrible  drama  of  1864-1870  was 
lying  in  wait  across  its  path.  Paraguayans 
today  consider  Carlos  .\ntonio  Lopez  to 
have  been  their  most  illustrious  ruler.  His 
remains  now  lie  in  the  National  Pantheon, 
in  gratitude  for  the  great  services  he 
rendered  the  nation. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  ASUNCION 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Carlos  Antonio  Ldjjez  that  most  of  the  existing 
churches  in  Paraguay  were  erected.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  his  remains 
'  were  interred. 
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Some  Sixteenth  Century  Histories 
and  Historians  of  America 

A.  CURTIS  WTLGUS 

Professor  of  Hispanic  American  History,  The  George  Washington  University 
(Part  IX)  ‘ 


No  student  of  the  sixteenth  century  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  great  collections  of 
accounts  of  voyages  and  travels  dealing 
with  America.  Because  these  works  are 
indisfjensable  to  the  historian,  a  few  words 
about  their  compilers  is  essential  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  value. 

I 

One  of  the  best  known  sixteenth  century 
compilers  is  Richard  Hakluyt,  who  w’as 
born  about  1552  in  or  near  the  City  of 
London.  His  parents  died  while  he  was 
still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
relative.  His  father  had  been  a  cosmog- 
rapher,  and  may  have  interested  his  small 
son  in  geography,  navigation,  and  maps. 
After  studying  in  Westminster  school  as 
Queen’s  Scholar,  young  Hakluyt  entered 
Oxford  in  1570,  where  he  received  the 
A.  B.  degree  in  1574  and  the  A.  M.  degree 
in  1577.  Shortly  afterward  he  took  orders 

‘  Preceding  instattments  in  this  series  were  pubtished 
in  the  BULLETIN  oj  the  Pan  American  Union  for  July  and 
September  1933,  April,  May,  and  June  1936,  May 
1937,  January  1939,  and  May  1940.  They  discussed, 
respectively;  Peter  Martyr,  Gonzato  Fernandez  de 
Oviedo  y  Valdes,  and  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara; 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Jose  de  Acosta,  Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo,  and  Pedro  Pizarro;  Bernardino  de  Sahagun, 
Toribio  de  Benavente,  and  Jeronimo  de  Mendieta;  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  Juan  de 
Betanzos;  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Girolamo  Benzoni,  Reginaldo 
de  Lizdrraga,  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco,  Antonio  de 
Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  Juan  de  Torquemada,  and 
Bernardo  de  Vargas  Machuca;  Baltasar  de  Obregon, 
Juan  Suarez  de  Peralta,  Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar, 
Diego  Duran,  Agusttn  Davila  Padilla,  and  Diego  de 
Landa;  Pascual  de  Andagoya,  Fraruisco  de  Xeres, 
Agusttn  de  T^ytrate,  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa,  Juan 
Castellanos,  and  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  lyiniga;  and 
Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Ulrich  Schmidel,  Hans 
Staden,  and  Antonio  Pigafetta. 
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and  also  lectured  at  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  on  cosmography  until  1583.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris  as  chaplain  of  the 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Stafford. 

The  year  before  leaving  Oxford,  Hakluyt 
published  his  Divers  voyages  touching  the  dis- 
coverie  of  America  and  the  Hands  adjacent  unto 
the  same,  made  first  of  all  by  our  Englishmen 
and  ajterivards  by  the  Frenchmen  and  Britons 
etc.  (London,  1582).  In  Paris  in  1584 
Hakluyt  wrote,  but  did  not  publish,  A  par¬ 
ticular  discourse  concerning  western  discoveries. 
This  had  been  requested  by  his  friend  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  but  the  work  was  lost  and 
did  not  appear  in  print  until  1877.  While 
in  Paris  also  Hakluyt  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  (London,  1587)  the  manuscript 
journal  of  Laudonniere  and  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  Peter  Martyr’s  De  orbe  novo 
(Paris,  1588)  to  encourage  Englishmen  to 
go  on  voyages  of  discovery  to  America. 

In  1588  Hakluyt  returned  to  England 
and  the  next  year  he  published  volume  1 
of  The  principall  navigations,  voiages  and  dis¬ 
coveries  ofi  the  English  nation.  .  .  .  This  was 
enlarged  into  three  volumes  and  published 
at  London  in  1599  and  1600.  \’olume  III 
dealt  chiefly  with  America.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  Hakluyt  made  further  transla¬ 
tions,  including  the  account  of  de  Soto  in 
Florida  by  the  “Gentleman  of  Elvas” 
(London,  1609),  which  he  prepared  to 
stimulate  English  interest  in  \’irginia. 
During  the  same  years  he  served  as  an 
adviser  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Throughout  much  of  his  life  Hakluyt 
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held  a  number  of  church  offices  from  which 
he  received  a  comfortable  income,  and 
he  often  signed  his  name  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Preacher.  He  married  twice.  His  first 
wife  died  in  1597,  about  three  years  after 
her  marriage;  and  he  married  again  in 
1604.  He  had  one  son,  who  squandered 
his  small  fortune.  Hakluyt  collected  many 
maps  as  well  as  manuscripts.  At  his  death 
on  November  23,  1616,  the  manuscripts 
for  a  projected  fourth  volume  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Samuel  Purchas,  who  pub¬ 
lished  several  of  them  in  Hakluytus  Post¬ 
humus,  or  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes  (London, 
1625-26).  Hakluyt  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  but  today  the  exact  loca¬ 


tion  of  his  grave  is  not  known.  A  living 
memorial,  however,  exists  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  in  the  form  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  founded  at  London  in  1846  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  rare  and  unpub¬ 
lished  accounts  of  voyages  and  travels. 

II 

Another  Englishman  of  the  same  cen¬ 
tury,  interested  like  Hakluyt  in  voyages 
and  maps,  was  Richard  Eden,  who  was 
born  in  Hertfordshire,  probably  in  1521. 
He  came  of  a  good  family  and  early  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education.  From  1535  to 
1544  he  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  probably  did  not  receive  a 


ILLVSTIU  VIRD.DOMmO  THILIPPO  SIDNAO 
niCHAEL  lOK.  CIVIS  LONDINENSIS 
HANC  CHARTAM  DEPICABAT  :■ 


M.\P  OF  NORTH  .A.MERICA,  1582 

The  lands  of  the  New  World  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  their  relation  to  Western  Eurofje  were 
indicated  by  Michael  Lock  on  this  map,  dedicated  to  .Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  included  in  Hakluyt’s 
Divers  Voyages,  published  in  the  same  year. 
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AN  EARLY  ENGLISH  ! 
BOOK  ON  AMERICA  | 

Richard  Eden’s  translation  of  | 
Peter  Martyr’s  The  Decades  oj  L 
/Ae  .V«e  II WW  (London,  1555)  1 

was  the  second  book  on  Amer¬ 
ica  to  be  published  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  first,  for  which 
Eden  was  also  resfxjnsible, 
was  based  on  Munster’s 
Cosmography. 


degree  there.  From  1544  to  1546  Eden 
served  in  the  Treasury  at  the  court  of 
Henry  III,  his  first  civil  service  appoint¬ 
ment;  later  he  held  other  government 
positions.  In  1547,  Eden  married  and 
had  12  children  in  the  next  14  years. 

.■Mxiut  1552  Eden  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  as  a 
result  he  became  acquainted  personally 
with  many  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  and 
he  read  widely  from  their  works.  .Already 
interested  in  translating  and  editing,  Eden 


put  into  English  a  part  of  Munster's 
Cosmofrraphr,  the  translation  appearing  at 
London  in  1553. 

The  next  year  occurred  a  turning  point 
in  Eden's  life.  On  .August  18,  1554,  while 
viewing  the  marriage  procession  of  Philip 
of  Spain  and  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
Eden  meditated  on  the  significance  for  the 
world  of  a  union  of  Spanish  and  English 
colonial  territory,  and  he  therefore  decided 
to  issue  a  compilation  of  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery.  .Another  impetus  at  this  time  to 
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his  writing  was  a  friendship  formed  with 
Agustin  de  Zarate,  who  brought  to  Philip 
in  England  some  samples  of  gold  from 
Peru.  Setting  feverishly  to  writing,  Eden 
quickly  completed  The  Decades  of  the  newe 
worlde  or  west  India,  which  was  published  at 
London  in  1555.  This  book  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Peter  Martyr’s  work.  For  his 
efforts  Eden  was  accused  of  heresy  in 
Septemf)er  1555,  but  because  of  the  death 
of  the  bishop  before  whom  he  was  to  be 
tried,  he  escaped  punishment  except  for 
the  loss  of  his  government  position. 

For  the  next  three  years  Eden  lived  in 
retirement,  working  on  the  Art  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  (1561),  a  translation  of  Martin  Cortes' 
treatise,  which  had  been  first  published  at 
Seville  in  1556.  About  1562  Eden’s  wife 
died  and  he  went  to  live  with  a  friend  where 
he  hopied  “with  quietnesse  [to]  spende  my 
tyme  in  studie.”  However,  he  soon  gave 
up  this  project  to  hire  himself  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  and  linguist  to  a  French  Huguenot, 
Jean  de  Ferrieres,  with  whom  he  traveled 
through  France  and  Germany  and  ex¬ 
perienced  for  about  ten  years  the  hardships 
of  that  persecuted  sect.  Eden  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  London  in  1573,  and  three  years 
later  he  died  while  engaged  in  collating 
reports  of  the  agents  of  the  Muscovy 
Company.  He  had  won  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  an  editor,  translator,  and 
man  of  science,  and  it  has  generally  been 
conceded  that  he  played  a  great  part  in 
interesting  Englishmen  in  making  voyages 
of  discovery. 

HI 

third  compiler  of  voyage  and  travel 
accounts  in  this  century  was  Theodore  de 
Br\',  who  w'as  born  at  Liege  in  1 528.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  religious  beliefs  he  was  forced 
by  the  officials  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  to 
leave  his  native  land,  and  in  1570  he 
settled  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger¬ 


many.  There  he  established  a  printing 
house  and  became  widely  known  as  a 
bookseller,  goldsmith,  printer,  and  copper¬ 
plate  engraver.  In  these  activities  he  was 
efficiently  assisted  by  his  two  sons,  Johann 
Theodore  and  Johann  Israel. 

In  1587  de  Bry  visited  England  and 
there  met  Richard  Hakluyt,  from  whom 
he  obtained  some  original  drawings  of 
American  Indians  by  John  Wyth,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Virginia  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  sketch  the  topography  and 
the  inhabitants.  With  these  drawings  de 
Bry  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  made 
engravings  from  them  for  his  edition  of 
Thomas  Harlot's  New  Found  Land  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  first  published  at  London  in  1588. 
This  work  de  Bry  issued  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  Latin  at  Frankfort  in  1590 
as  the  first  part  of  his  Collection  des  grands  et 
petits  voyages.  Because  of  the  instant  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  volume,  de  Bry  decided  to 
publish  the  next  year  a  work  describing 
the  attempt  of  the  French  Huguenots  to 
settle  in  Florida.  This,  too,  was  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  and  Latin,  and 
appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1591.  These 
two  volumes  appear  to  be  the  only  ones 
printed  by  de  Bry  in  English  and  French. 
Altogether  25  parts  w’ere  issued  in  Latin 
(Frankfort,  1590-1634)  under  the  general 
title  Collectiones  peregrinationum  in  Indiam 
Occidentalem  and  27  parts  in  German 
(Frankfort,  1580-1630).  However,  when 
de  Bry  died  in  1 598,  only  6  parts  had  been 
issued.  His  widow  and  two  sons  issued 
parts  7  and  8  (1599)  and  part  9  (1600). 
His  son  Johann  Theodore  printed  parts  10 
and  11  (Oppenheim,  1619-20)  and  his 
heirs  published  part  12  (Frankfort,  1624). 
Mathew  Marian,  de  Bry’s  son-in-law', 
published  parts  13  (1628)  and  14  (1630). 
In  all,  there  were  more  than  90  editions 
of  27  different  narratives  printed  between 
1590  and  1634.  All  of  the  works  of  de 
Bry  can  be  classed  as  either  “grands 
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CAPTURE  OF  DON  ANTOMO  DE  BERREO  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

When  Sir  VV'altcr  Raleigh  explored  the  Orinoeo  River  in  1595,  he  attacked  the  island  of  Trinidad  and 
captured  its  governor,  Don  Antonio  de  Berreo.  This  engraving  of  the  incident  appeared  in  Part  VIII 
of  de  Bry's  Collection  of  Travels  and  Voyages  in  1599. 


voyages”  or  “petits  voyages.”  The  former 
deal  with  .America  and  are  printed  on 
larger  paper  than  the  latter,  which  deal 
with  the  East.  De  Bry,  like  Hakluyt  and 
Eden,  played  an  important  part  in  calling 
the  attention  of  Europe  to  things  American. 


The  success  of  de  Bry's  undertaking  led 
to  many  imitators,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  Levinus  Hulse  (or  Hulsius),  born  in 
Ghent  about  1656.  He  came  of  a  wealthy 
family  and  received  a  good  education, 
especially  in  languages  and  the  sciences, 
chiefly  mathematics  and  geography.  A 
Lutheran  like  de  Bry,  he  too  was  expelled 


from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  the 
agents  of  Philip  II.  About  1590  he 
settled  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  taught 
French  and  Italian  and  became  a  notary 
public.  In  1591  Hulse  became  a  book¬ 
seller  and  publisher,  in  order  to  publish 
and  sell  his  own  and  others’  books.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  changed 
his  name  to  Hulsius.  One  of  his  early 
publications  was  a  work  on  mathematical 
instruments  by  a  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Altorf  (1594).  In  1596  Hulsius 
published  the  first  German  dictionary, 
and  this  w'as  followed  by  grammars  and 
an  Italian  dictionary. 

Hulsius  was  a  friend  of  de  Bry  and. 


SOME  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  HISTORIES  AND  HISTORIANS  OF  AMERICA 
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noting  his  successful  publication  of  works 
of  travel  and  discovery,  Hulsius  decided 
in  1598  that  he  too  would  translate  and 
publish  narratives  of  voyage  and  travel. 
But  unlike  de  Bry,  he  sought  out  rare  and 
unpublished  accounts.  He  also  planned 
and  later  printed  a  mathematical  ency- 
dopedia.  In  1600  he  went  to  Holland  and 
in  1602  to  England,  to  interest  people  in  his 
publications.  U pon  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  moved  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

During  the  years  from  1598  to  1650 
Hulsius  and  his  successors  published  26 
parts  or  accounts  in  German  under  the 
general  title  Sammlung  von  seeks  und  zwan- 
Johrlen,  and  ten  parts  in  Latin. 
Of  these  parts  so  many  editions  exist 
today  that  “at  least  69  separate  volumes 
are  needed  to  make  a  complete  set,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  William  L.  Clements 
Library.  Unlike  de  Bry’s  work,  all  of  the 
Hulsius  volumes  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
illustrated  in  the  text.  Only  a  portion  of 
the  collection  deals  with  America.  These 
are  parts  4,  5,  6,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20, 
21,  25,  and  26.  Other  parts  deal  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Hul¬ 
sius  died  at  Frankfort  in  1606,  having  won 
a  wide  reputation  for  himself. 

V 

.\n  Italian  interested  in  the  collection  of 
voyage  and  travel  accounts  was  Gian  Bat¬ 
tista  Ramusio,  who  was  born  in  Trevise, 
Italy,  on  June  20,  1485.  Like  Eden  and 
Hulsius,  he  received  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  attending  the  school  at  Venice  and 
Padua.  In  1505  he  entered  the  public 
service  of  Venice;  in  1515  he  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Senate  of  Venice;  and  in  1533 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 


He  also  served  his  city  on  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  to  Rome,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

In  early  life  Ramusio,  like  Hakluyt,  be¬ 
came  deeply  interested  in  geography,  and 
especially  in  the  new  discoveries  being 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  By 
1523  he  began  the  preparation  of  his  great 
compilation  briefly  cited  as  yavigationi  et 
viaggi,  which  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  a  friend,  Girolamo  Fracastoro.  Ra¬ 
musio  knew  personally  many  of  the  great 
explorers  of  his  day,  and  he  corresponded 
with  many  others.  Henri  Harrisse  has 
said  of  his  work:  “Instead  of  accounts 
carelessly  copied  and  translated  from  pre¬ 
vious  collections,  perpetuating  errors  and 
anachronisms,  we  find  in  this  valuable 
work  original  narrations  judiciously  se¬ 
lected,  carefully  printed,  and  enriched 
with  notices  which  betray  the  hand  of  a 
scholar  of  great  critical  acumen.” 

The  work  of  Ramusio  was  planned  in 
four  volumes,  but  the  fourth  was  never 
prepared.  Volume  I  was  printed  anony¬ 
mously  at  Venice  in  1550,  volume  HI, 
relating  chiefly  to  America,  in  1556;  and 
volume  1 1  in  1559.  The  last-named  ap¬ 
peared  two  years  after  Ramusio’s  death 
in  1557;  it  was  edited  by  his  printer, 
Tomaso  Giunti.  The  material  contained 
in  these  volumes  was  obtained  chiefly  from 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  Ramusio  translated 
as  well  as  edited  the  accounts.  In  a  few 
instances  he  published  wwks  for  which  the 
manuscripts  have  never  been  found.  The 
compilation  of  Ramusio  is  not  only  one  of 
the  earliest  collections  of  such  narra¬ 
tives,  but  one  of  the  most  important  col¬ 
lections  of  the  century.  It  was  prepared 
carefully  and  intelligently,  and  in  many 
ways  served  as  a  model  for  later  compilers. 


Social  Welfare  in  Chile 


I 

General 

MARGARITA  L.  de  FRESNO 
ChieJ  Social  IVorkcr,  Retirement  Fund  of  the  Chilean  Armed  Forces 


During  colonial  limes  the  Governors  by 
royal  decree  established  hospitals  in  the 
principal  cities,  the  first  having  Ijeen  the 
Hospital  San  Juan  de  Dios,  founded  in 
1556  and  still  in  existence  today.  The 
hospitals  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
city  councils  and  were  operated  by  one  or 
another  of  the  religious  orders,  with  Indian 
women  as  servants. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the 
properties  confiscated  from  the  Jesuits  in 
1767  were  used  to  establish  the  San  Borja 
Hospital  for  Women,  the  Foundlings 
Home,  and  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 

As  time  went  on,  all  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  received  legacies  and  the  property 
has  accumulated  through  the  years  until 
it  forms  the  very'  appreciable  capital  which 
the  Charity  Board  possesses  today.  The 
first  administrators  of  these  establishments, 
persons  of  high  philanthropic  spirit,  were 
named  in  1816.  In  1832  the  Government 
created  the  Central  Board  of  Charity  and 
Health;  and  later,  local  boards  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  provinces,  to  function  as 
branches  of  the  Central  Board  although 
with  a  certain  amount  of  autonomy  in 
their  various  activities. 

Since  that  time  Ixjth  public  and  private 
agencies  in  Chile  have  greatly  broadened 
their  aid  to  the  needy.  Chile  has  at  pres¬ 
ent  numerous  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
homes  for  children,  milk  stations,  and 
other  similar  welfare  centers.  The  Red 
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Cross,  with  its  children’s  preventoriums 
and  dispensaries;  the  Children’s  Protective 
Council,  which  helps  more  than  12,000 
children;  the  Juvenile  Courts;  the  Free 
Legal  .\id  Bureaus;  Salvation  Army 
lodging  houses;  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Societies;  the  Home  for  the  Aged;  the 
.Agricultural  and  V’^ocational  Schools;  the 
School  for  Retarded  Children;  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Cultural  Extension;  the 
recently  created  Eugenics  Council— all 
these  organizations  are  working  toward  a 
single  end;  the  alleviation  of  sickness  and 
poverty  and  the  improvement  of  society 
in  general. 

The  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Charity  Board  have  been  going  through  a 
steady  process  of  development  and  im¬ 
provement.  At  the  present  time  its  prop¬ 
erty  and  investments,  together  with  a 
sizable  Government  subsidy,  permit  it 
to  maintain  145  hospitals  throughout  the 
country,  with  a  total  capacity  of  16,800 
beds;  85  polyclinics;  9  homes  for  the 
needy,  with  a  capacity  of  about  12,650;  2 
hospitals  for  mental  diseases,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  approximately  2,850;  and  12 
other  homes  for  children  and  the  aged, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  3,700. 

Chile's  present  social  security  and  labor 
laws,  generally  conceded  to  be  among  the 
best  and  most  advanced  in  the  world,  date 
from  1 924-25  and  include  measures  cover¬ 
ing  such  matters  as  labor  contracts, 
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industrial  accidents,  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  courts  for  labor  disputes,  employ¬ 
ees’  and  employers’  unions,  minimum 
wages,  low-cost  housing  projects  for  work¬ 
ers,  protection  of  employed  mothers,  and 
compulsory  sickness,  disability  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  for  workers  in  the  lower 
wage  brackets.  Public  and  private  em¬ 
ployees  and  members  of  Chile’s  armed 
forces  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social  security 
funds.  There  are  42  of  these  funds  now 
providing  for  various  types  of  benefits, 
especially  of  a  financial  order. 

The  social  welfare  movement  in  Chile 
has  recently  taken  on  increased  momen¬ 
tum,  principally  because  of  the  deepening 
insight  of  government  officials  and  indi¬ 
vidual  philanthropists  into  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  afflict  the  country.  The  indus¬ 
try'  that  does  not  at  present  have  medical 
service  and  social  workers  for  its  employees 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
the  establishment  of  day  nurseries  is  obli¬ 
gatory  in  factories  that  employ  a  given 
number  of  women.  Some  industries  are 
models  in  this  respect,  operating  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  most  advanced  welfare 
practices  and  furnishing  their  employees 
with  sanitary  living  quarters,  education, 
and  recreational  facilities.  The  intelligent 
directors  of  these  enterprises  recognize 
that  only  from  a  laborer  who  is  healthy 
and  contented  can  maximum  production 
be  obtained  and  that  double  the  benefits 
which  the  industry  gives  to  the  workers 
and  his  family  are  returned  to  the  industry. 

The  Social  Service  and  Nursing  Schools 
are  turning  out  highly  competent  grad¬ 
uates  whose  duty  it  is  to  coordinate  the 
various  kinds  of  benefits,  make  them 
known  to  those  for  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  the 
rights  and  duties  of  each  person  in  respect 
to  the  collective  welfare  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  hospital  nurses,  there 
are  in  Chile  165  visiting  nurses  who  bring 


care,  advice  and  training  into  the  homes 
of  the  needy,  thus  admirably  comple¬ 
menting  the  work  of  doctors  and  social 
workers.  Upon  the  latter  falls  the  task 
of  re-educating  and  rehabilitating  the 
family  by  assisting  in  the  solution  of  all 
legal,  social,  economic,  educational,  and 
other  problems  requiring  adjustment. 
Chile  has  at  present  about  380  social 
workers,  graduates  of  its  two  social  service 
schools,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  republic. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  CHILEAN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

Social  security  legislation  was  adopted  in  Chile 
earlier  than  in  any  other  American  republic. 
Public  and  private  employees  and  members  of  the 
armed  forces  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  42  social 
security  funds  established  in  the  country. 
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and  engaged  in  a  multitude  of  activities.  presents  a  problem  that  seems  almost 

The  number  of  social  workers,  however,  without  solution,  so  alarmingly  frequent 

seems  very  small  if  one  takes  into  account  is  its  occurrence,  and  so  inadequate  exist- 

the  country’s  total  population  of  approxi-  ing  ways  and  means  for  its  control — sani- 

mately  four  and  a  half  million.  tariums,  preventoriums,  and  special  tuber- 

Space  does  not  permit  mention  in  detail  culosis  hospitals.  A  periodic  X-ray  ex- 

of  the  many  grave  social  problems  which  amination  of  children  and  young  people 

harass  the  Chilean  people,  but  one  may  would  permit  the  detection  of  this  serious 

be  taken  as  an  example:  Tuberculosis  in  illness  and  would  thus  prevent  such  wide- 

children  and  adolescents.  This  disease  spread  contagion. 


II 

The  Social  Service  School  of  the  Charity  Board 

LUZ  TOCORNAL  DE  ROMERO 
Director  of  the  Social  Service  School,  Santiago 

Historical  and  legislative  background  public  health.”  Here  we  have  two  con- 

At  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  this  century,  current  tendencies  to  equalize  conditions, 

Chile  had  definitely  joined  the  movement  one  restricting  the  rights  of  property,  the 

of  social  reclamation  that  swept  over  the  other  trying  to  provide  for  the  health  of 

world  after  the  Great  War;  but  I  shall  dis-  low-income  groups,  the  only  citizens  for 

cuss  only  those  aspects  of  the  movement  whom  others  must  make  provision  of  this 

most  directly  related  to  our  subject.  nature. 

Under  this  impulse,  existing  legislation  Law  4054  (which  went  into  effect  in 
was  radically  modified,  and  organizations  1924)  makes  sickness,  disability,  and  other 

were  created  to  improve  the  condition  of  insurance  compulsory  for  all  workers,  and 

women  and  children,  workers  and  the  un-  provides  that  the  government,  employers, 

employed,  the  sick,  and  other  members  of  and  workers  shall  each  contribute  to  the 

society  who  habitually  meet  life  at  a  dis-  insurance  fund.  Similar  benefits,  also  coin- 
advantage.  pulsory,  were  extended  to  public  and 

The  Constitution  of  1925  affirms  that  it  private  employees  and  other  persons  gain- 

is  a  duty  of  the  State  to  “watch  over  pub-  fully  employed.  By  granting  loans,  these 

lie  health  and  the  well-being  of  the  country  funds  make  it  possible  for  those  insured 

in  matters  of  hygiene,”  and  also  provides  under  them  to  purchase  real  estate  and 

that  “the  exercise  of  the  right  to  hold  thus  bring  about  the  division  of  prop- 

property  is  subject  to  such  limitations  or  erty.  The  Low-Cost  Housing  Bank  builds 

regulations  as  are  required  for  the  main-  model  dwellings  for  persons  of  limited 

tenance  and  progress  of  the  social  order  means. 

and  the  law  may  therefore  impose  obliga-  Legislation  dealing  with  industrial  acci- 
tions  in  connection  with  it  or  require  the  dents  has  also  been  passed;  it  sets  forth  the 

performance  of  services  in  the  general  responsibilities  in  each  case  and  the  corn- 

interests  of  the  State,  and  of  personal  and  pensation  to  be  awarded.  A  Labor  Codej 
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which  was  a  very  advanced  document  for 
the  time  it  was  adopted  (1931),  has  pro¬ 
visions  covering  contracts,  controversies, 
unions,  and  other  matters.  A  Cost  of 
Living  and  Price  Control  Board  has  been 
created  to  ensure  a  better  distribution  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity  and  to  prevent 
unnecessarily  high  prices.  The  Juvenile 
Court,  Employment  Bureau,  and  other 
institutions  of  various  kinds  also  contribute, 
within  their  respective  provinces,  to  the 
task  of  providing  social  justice.  Finally, 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Welfare,  and  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
created  about  the  same  time,  have  become 
increasingly  important  and  have  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  general  political 
trend. 

In  keeping  with  this  actively  progressive 


spirit,  the  Central  Board  of  Charity  and 
Health,  convinced  that  to  take  proper  care 
of  the  needy  sick  changes  must  be  made  in 
all  the  concomitant  economic,  social,  and 
health  factors  that  have  contributed  to 
poverty,  established  the  Social  Service 
School  in  1925.  The  School  was  then  and 
is  still  expected  to  provide  trained  in¬ 
vestigators  to  discover  the  causes  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
beneficiaries  the  resources  that  have  been 
provided,  and  indicate  gaps  in  hasty  or 
faulty  new  measures. 

The  task  of  the  social  worker  trained  at 
the  school  must  necessarily  be  complex  and 
varied,  and  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  social 
medicine  to  take  action  not  only  within  the 
limits  of  families  whose  status  should  be 
legalized  or  corrected,  but  also  in  the 
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A  PEOPLE’S  RESTAURANT  IN  CHILE 

Special  restaurants  where  workers  may  obtain  at  low  cost  good  food,  well  prepared  and  attractively 
sewed,  have  been  established  in  Chile  to  improve  the  diet  habits  of  wage  earners  and  their  families. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  SCHOOL,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE 

In  the  first  15  years  after  its  establishment  in  1925,  the  school  graduated  274  women,  who 
have  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  Chile. 


broader  fields  of  education,  industry,  and 
agriculture. 

Because  the  school  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Latin  America,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  no  existing  tradition  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field,  there  have  been  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  during  its  first 
fifteen  years;  its  development  was  com¬ 
plicated,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
to  be  realistic  in  outlook  and  to  adopt  itself 
to  national  needs. 


The  Social  Service  School  * 

The  School  now  admits  annually  some 
fifty  women  students;  this  number  is  the 
limit  of  its  capacity.  They  are  selected, 
on  the  basis  of  written  tests  and  previous 
experience  and  training,  from  at  least 

•  A  second  school  for  social  sendee  also  functions  in 
Chile.  It  was  created  and  endowed  by  Miguel  Cruchaga 
Tocornal  in  1929  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Elvira  Matti 
de  Cruchaga.  The  school  is  a  department  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  which  grants  a  social  worker’s 
diploma  to  those  completing  the  two-year  course.— 
Editor. 
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twice  that  number  of  candidates.  Those 
accepted  must  have  a  liberal  arts  second- 
an-  school  diploma  (roughly  comparable 
to  a  junior  college  certificate  in  the  United 
States)  or  its  academic  equivalent,  know 
one  foreign  language,  and  fulfill  certain 
requirements  as  to  character,  health,  and 
suitability  for  the  work,  to  make  sure  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  duties 
I  that  will  be  entrusted  to  them. 

The  school  also  accepts  foreign  students. 
It  answers  inquiries  from  similar  institu¬ 
tions  abroad,  with  which  it  maintains  an 
exchange  of  ideas,  experiences,  and  pub- 
?  lications.  It  has  participated  officially  in 
international  conferences,  and  organized 
several  national  gatherings. 

Training  is  given  in  a  three-year  course 
I  of  theory  and  practice,  culminating  in  a 
comprehensive  final  examination  and  a 
thesis.  The  diploma  entitling  the  grad¬ 
uate  to  be  called  a  social  worker  bears  the 
signature  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Health, 

°  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Charity 
Board. 

The  curriculum  includes  legal  and 
>  medical  courses  as  well  as  those  dealing 
more  directly  with  social  service.  The 
first  two  provide  an  indispensable  general 
background  as  well  as  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  needed  by  the  social  worker.  The 
others  have  been  made  progressively 
[  broader  and  deeper  as  scx:ial  service  has 
become  more  of  a  science. 

Courses  are  given  on  political  economy; 
legal  principles;'*legal  procedure;  labor 
’  legislation;  criminology;  elementary  biol- 

!  og\-,  anatomy,  and  pathology;  preventive 

!  medicine  and  hygiene;  nutrition  and  diet; 
child  training;  social  medicine;  psychol¬ 
ogy,  psychiatry,  and  mental  hygiene;  the 

I  technique  of  case  work;  social  welfare; 
social  theories;  the  social  evolution  of 
Chile;  sociology;  and  statistics. 

The  teachers  are,  in  general,  university 
^  professors  and  authorities  on  education. 


Tuition  is  free  and  without  any  religious, 
philosophical,  or  political  bias  whatsoever. 

The  administrative  staff  is  composed 
wholly  of  trained  social  workers.  The  first 
three  directors  were  foreigners,  two  from 
the  University  of  Brussels  and  one  from 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work;  the 
fourth  and  present  head  of  the  school  is 
an  alumna.  The  third  director  system¬ 
atized  the  aims  of  the  school,  and  since 
then  instruction  has  been  more  practical. 

The  school  has  a  carefully  selected  li¬ 
brary  of  some  2,000  volumes  and  many 
periodicals.  It  issues  a  quarterly  review, 
Servicio  Social,  which  has  been  published 
for  thirteen  years  and  has  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chile  and  abroad. 

In  connection  with  the  school  there  is  a 
Social  Welfare  Office;  it  fulfills  the  four¬ 
fold  objective  of  informing  and  serving  the 
public  and  providing  educational  material 
and  practical  experience  to  the  students. 
It  receives  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  calls  a  month.  Some  of  these  can 
fje  attended  to  in  a  single  interview  or  be 
referred  to  other  institutions;  some  are 
treated  as  minor  cases;  but  the  majority 
may  be  classified  as  major  cases,  represent¬ 
ing  problems  of  an  ethical,  economic,  med¬ 
ical,  or  legal  nature. 

In  order  that  the  students  may  put  into 
practice  the  theory  they  have  been  study¬ 
ing  and  become  familiar  with  administra¬ 
tive  and  routine  procedure,  they  take  turns 
in  the  office.  While  there,  they  attend  to 
the  people  who  request  aid,  and  decide, 
in  a  preliminary  interview,  whether  the 
situation  can  be  remedied  through  the 
school  or  the  client  should  be  sent  else¬ 
where.  Later,  under  the  direction  of  a  super¬ 
visor,  they  attend  to  a  certain  number  of 
major  cases,  following  case  work  technique. 

Achievements  due  to  Social  Service 

Including  the  class  of  1939,  274  social 
workers  have  been  graduated  from  the 
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school.  There  are  a  few  whose  present 
activities  are  not  known;  ten  have  died; 
but  the  rest  are  active  in  professional  work 
and  earning  their  living  thereby.  The 
following  table  shows  the  fields  in  which 


they  are  employed: 

Dead .  10 

Occupation  unknown .  29 

Medical  social  service: 

Hospitals .  73 

Social  Security  .\dministration .  22 

Public  Health  Department .  4 

Total .  99 

Various  institutions: 

Child  welfare  organizations .  36 

Industry .  20 

Schools .  14 

.\rmed  Forces .  14 

Social  Security  Funds .  11 

Municipalities .  6 

Unemployment  relief .  6 

Prisons .  6 

Railways .  4 

Public  Administration .  4 

Nitrate  plants .  3 

Juvenile  courts .  3 

Labor  inspection . . .  3 

Universities .  2 

Rural  service .  2 

Research .  1 

Ncwspap)cr .  1 

136 

Total .  274 


As  many  of  the  graduates  hold  more  than 
one  position,  their  combined  field  of  action 
is  much  broader  than  is  indicated  above. 

Not  only  are  there  many  more  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  than  the  school  can 
accept,  but  the  demand  for  social  workers 
is  much  greater  than  the  school  can  supply. 


Two  years  ago  the  graduates  formed  an 
alumnae  association  not  only  to  protect 
their  professional  interests,  but  also  to  keep 
abreast  of  activities  in  the  field  and  to  main¬ 
tain  friendly  contacts  among  themselves. 

The  social  workers  have,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  helped  to  legitimatize  ir¬ 
regular  unions  and  persuade  fathers  to 
recognize  illegitimate  children;  to  keep 
mothers  and  children  together,  obtaining 
employment  for  the  women  where  thev 
may  keep  their  babies  with  them  and 
urging  them  not  to  abandon  their  children; 
to  establish  welfare  services  in  industrial 
and  commercial  plants;  to  introduce  a 
living  wage  and  family  allowances;  and 
to  see  that  social  legislation  and  the  com¬ 
pulsory  education  and  preventive  medicine 
laws  are  complied  with. 

Here,  naturally,  mention  can  be  made  of 
only  those  achievements  that  have  resulted 
in  improvement  or  in  tangible  and  con¬ 
crete  reforms.  In  the  work  of  the  social 
w’orker,  the  daily  task  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance;  it  is  often  delicate  and  sometimes 
trivial,  but  it  is  always  constructive  and 
educational.  It  has  the  twofold  objective 
of  adapting  the  individual  to  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  times  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  is  living,  and  of  trying 
to  change  his  environment  into  one  more 
suitable  for  the  development  of  happy  life. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  There  are 
whole  fields,  such  as  education  and  the 
rural  community,  that  have  not  been  even 
touched.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
social  service  has  once  sown  its  seed,  the 
fruits  will  be  increasingly  abundant. 


Third  Meeting  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History 


The  Third  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan 
0  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  His- 
p  tor>'  will  be  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  from 
j  I  March  30  to  April  8,  1941.  The  govern- 
ments  of  the  twenty-one  American  repub- 
j  lies  have  been  invited  to  send  official 

i;  delegates,  and  scientific  associations  and 

J  individual  scientists  and  scholars  in  all  the 

a  countries  asked  to  participate. 

[j  The  Organizing  Committee,  which  for 
1.  some  time  has  been  working  on  the  pro- 

e  gram  and  plans  for  the  assembly,  is  as  fol¬ 

lows:  Dr.  Horacio  H.  Urteaga,  Dean  of  the 
)f  School  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  San 

(j  Marcos  and  Director  of  the  National 

i.  Archives,  chairman;  Dr.  Carlos  Morales 

J  Macedo,  Professor  of  Biology,  School  of 

1.  Medicine  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 

u  and  Director  of  the  Javier  Prado  Museum 

d  of  Natural  History,  secretary;  and  Dr. 

5  Jorge  Basadre,  Professor  of  History  and 

1.  Director  of  the  Central  Library  of  the 

1.  University  of  San  Marcos;  Dr.  Scipion 

g  Llona,  Director  of  the  National  Seismolo- 

f  gical  Service;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 

Bernardino  Vallenas,  Chief  of  the  Army 
f  Geographical  Service, 

le  The  Organizing  Committee  has  sug- 
D  gested  some  forty  topics  for  papers,  study, 
>1  and  discussion.  These  cover  a  wide  range 

of  subject  material  in  geography  and  his¬ 
tory  and  the  related  fields  of  geodesy,  geo¬ 
dynamics,  seismology,  meteorology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  ethnology,  and  ethnography.  More 
specifically,  they  include  such  topics  as 
studies  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
American  flora  and  fauna  and  of  inter- 
American  resolutions  and  conventions 

already  adopted  for  their  protection; 

meteorological  problems  in  general  and 


the  establishment  of  astronomical  and 
seismological  observatories  and  a  geo¬ 
physical  laboratory  in  the  Antarctic  and  of 
Pan  American  astronomical  observatories 
in  Arequipa  and  Quito;  comparative 
studies  of  ocean  currents,  lake  tides,  and 
river  levels  in  the  Americas;  colonization 
of  undeveloped  regions  of  the  Americas; 
ethnology  of  Amazonian  and  other  abori¬ 
ginal  peoples  of  America;  the  economic 
geography  of  the  American  nations;  geo¬ 
graphical  bases  of  indigenous  civilizations 
the  the  influence  of  altitude  on  human,  ani¬ 
mal,  and  plant  life;  origin,  development, 
and  characteristics  of  American  cultures 
(Maya,  Andean,  Diaguita,  Tiahuanacan, 
and  Chavin);  pre-Columbian  folklore  and 
linguistics;  and  the  development  of  various 
aspects  of  colonial  and  post-colonial  organ¬ 
ization,  administration,  and  progress. 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History  was  created  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  held  at  Habana  in  1928. 
Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  that  resolution,  is 
to  “serve  for  the  coordination,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  publication  of  geographical  and 
historical  studies  in  the  American  states” 
and  as  “an  organ  of  cooperation  between 
the  geographical  and  historical  institutes 
of  America  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  problems  which  concern  geography 
and  history.” 

The  Institute’s  permanent  headquarters 
are  located  in  Mexico  City,  in  a  handsome 
building  erected  by  the  government.  The 
First  General  Assembly  was  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  December  1932  and  Janu¬ 
ary  1933,  and  the  Second  took  place  in 
Washington  in  1935. 
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Message  of  the  President  of 
Paraguay 

On  December  23, 1940,  General  D.  Higinio 
Morinigo,  who  became  President  of  Para¬ 
guay  following  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Jose  F.  Estigarribia  in  an  airplane  acci¬ 
dent  early  in  September  1940,  spoke  to  the 
nation  in  a  radio  address,  outlining  the 
policies,  aims,  and  plans  of  his  government 
for  the  next  three  years.  Openly  rejecting 
all  thought  of  foreign  political  systems,  the 
President  proclaimed  Paraguay’s  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  ideals  of  an  authentic,  realistic, 
and  more  perfect  democracy,  wherein  the 
will  of  the  people  will  prevail  and  intrigue, 
deception,  demagogism,  and  selfish  in¬ 
terests  will  have  no  place. 

To  attain  this  high  purpose,  the  President 
continued,  “the  principal  concern  of  the 
government  must  be  the  education  of  the 
people.  In  a  true  democracy  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  fight  illiteracy;  it  is 
necessary  as  well  to  develop  a  civic  spirit, 
to  create  a  new  mental  outlook  based  on 
ideas  of  duty  and  responsibility.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  deceiving  and  flattering  the 
people  in  speaking  to  them  only  of  their 
rights.  It  is  more  honest  and  patriotic  to 
teach  them  that  they  also  have  obligations. 
Among  these  obligations  the  duty  to  work 
comes  first.  We  must  teach  the  people 
that  self-interest  must  yield,  in  most  cases, 
to  the  demands  of  progress  and  the  higher 
interest  of  the  community.  The  funda¬ 
mental  political  dogma  of  the  Paraguayan 
Revolution  is  the  predominance  of  the 
national  interest  over  the  selfish,  grasping 
interests  of  individuals.”  The  government 
will  work,  said  the  President,  for  the  moral 
and  material  advancement  of  the  nation, 
but  so  great  a  task  can  be  accomplished 
188 


only  if  all  citizens  of  the  republic  join  forces 
and  wills. 

President  Morinigo  then  presented  an 
outline  of  the  program  that  he  hopes  to 
carry  out  during  his  three-year  tenure  of 
office.  It  covers,  broadly  speaking,  na¬ 
tional,  international,  economic,  and  social 
policies,  national  defense,  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  public  health;  and  under  these 
general  headings  there  were  enumerated  in 
detail  the  special  aims  to  which  the 
government’s  efforts  are  to  be  devoted. 

The  plan  for  internal  affairs  begins  with 
the  premise  that  domestic  peace  is  the 
basis  of  all  national  welfare  and  that  the 
family,  as  the  basic  social  unit,  must  be 
protected;  and  it  extends  to  such  points  as 
respect  for  private  property,  state  super¬ 
vision  or  control  of  public  service  enter¬ 
prises,  development  of  rural  life  to  prevent 
excessive  concentration  of  population  in 
the  cities,  improvement  of  municipal  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration,  and  reform 
of  the  electoral  laws  to  insure  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  integrity  of  suffrage.  The  inter¬ 
national  policy  of  the  government  is  based 
on  ideals  of  solidarity,  cooperation,  and 
friendship,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
develop  foreign  markets  for  Paraguay's 
exportable  products,  to  conclude  trade  and 
immigration  agreements,  and  to  spread 
information  in  other  countries  on  Para¬ 
guay’s  natural  wealth  and  economic 
possibilities. 

Going  on  to  the  national  economic  policy, 
the  President  stated,  “Agriculture  and 
stock  raising  are  the  bases  of  our  economic 
development.”  With  that  thought  as  its 
guide,  the  government  proposes  to  increase 
and  improve  production  by  such  means  as 
promoting  the  use  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  implements,  and  other  equip- 
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ment;  agricultural  instruction  in  rural 
schools;  creation  of  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tives;  regulation  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  for 
producers;  use  of  native  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  local  manufacturing;  cultivation  of 
products  especially  suitable  to  the  country; 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  services 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank;  redistribution  of 
rural  lands  and  formation  of  agricultural 
colonies;  development  of  stock  raising; 
lowered  freight  rates,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  merchant  marine,  and  the  dredg¬ 
ing  and  improvement  of  navigable  river 
beds;  development  of  forest  wealth,  but  at 
the  same  time  avoidance  of  unwise  forest 
exploitation;  and  highway  construction. 

The  President  proposed  strict  control 
over  public  finances,  a  revision  of  the 
money  and  banking  laws,  reorganization 
of  the  public  debt,  a  system  of  alcohol, 
naphtha,  and  tobacco  monopolies;  and 
he  stressed  particularly  the  importance 
of  a  governmental  budget  based  on 
realistic  national  income  capacity  and 
requirements. 

The  social  welfare  program,  directed 
toward  the  general  improvement  of  the 
working  classes,  suggests  a  revision  of  the 
labor  code  and  improvement  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  functioning  of  the  National 
Department  of  Labor,  and  covers  such 
additional  points  as  prevention  of  exploita¬ 
tion  of  workers,  improved  housing,  social 
security  insurance,  protection  for  working 
mothers  and  their  children,  establishment 
of  night  schools  for  workers,  municipal 
loan  banks  for  workers,  and  the  extension 
of  credit  and  other  facilities  to  workers 
who  wish  to  build  their  own  homes. 

The  national  defense  plan  as  outlined  by 
the  President  includes  a  reorganization 
and  modernization  of  the  nation’s  armed 
forces,  improvement  and  revision  of  the 
study  programs  in  military  schools,  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  country  into  military  zones,  and 


a  general  reform  of  present  military  laws 
and  regulations. 

Public  instruction,  said  President  Mori- 
nigo,  should  be  free  and  obligatory.  The 
program  includes  a  revision  of  primary 
education  methods;  extension  of  physical 
education;  construction  of  adequate  and 
hygienic  schools;  establishment  of  medical 
and  dental  services  in  all  schools;  careful 
selection  of  administrative  and  teaching 
personnel  in  secondary  schools;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  spirit  of  discipline,  work,  and 
research  in  college  and  university  students; 
and  a  reform  of  teaching  methods  in  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  public  health  program,  which, 
according  to  the  President,  should  extend 
“to  the  most  humble  home  in  the  most 
isolated  corner  of  the  republic”,  calls  for 
active  campaigns  against  endemic  diseases, 
alcoholism  and  other  ills;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  hospitals,  maternity  centers,  and 
medical  services  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  services; 
the  scientific  study  of  proper  diets;  food 
inspection;  and  improved  municipal  sani¬ 
tary  services. 

In  concluding  his  presentation  of  this 
ambitious  program  to  the  people  of  Para¬ 
guay,  President  Mormigo  said:  “With  deep 
faith,  firm  patriotism,  and  absolute  honesty 
I  propose  to  put  this  plan  in  execution, 
and  I  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  true  Para¬ 
guayans,  of  all  those  who  feel  in  their 
hearts  the  noble  desire  for  a  great  and 
prosperous  nation.  .  .  .” 

Tax  exemption  on  new  buildings 
in  Uruguay 

A  recent  law  and  regulatory  decree  in 
Uruguay  authorized  an  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  real  property  taxes  for 
all  new'  buildings  started  since  January  1 , 
1940  and  completed  by  December  31, 
1943,  for  a  ten-year  period  beginning 
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with  the  termination  of  construction.  The 
same  exemption  will  also  be  applied  to 
remodeling  or  additions  that  increase  the 
floor  space  of  present  buildings,  provided 
that  the  value  of  the  new  construction 
amounts  to  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
present  assessed  valuation.  Furthermore, 
the  law  provides  that  import  duties  on 
necessary  construction  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  not  produced  or  manufactured  in 
Uruguay  are  to  be  reduced  fifty  percent. 

It  is  expected  that  the  passage  of  this 
law  will  greatly  stimulate  the  construction 
of  private  homes  and  other  structures,  and 
that  consequently  all  branches  of  the 
building  industry’  will  receive  new  impetus 
and  benefits. 


Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  Pan 
American  commercial  relations 

The  General  Inter-.\merican  Convention 
for  Trade  Mark  and  Commercial  Protec¬ 
tion,  signed  at  Washington  on  February 
20,  1929,  was  the  basis  of  a  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  December  9,  1940.  The  Court 
held  that  a  Puerto  Rican  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  trade  marks  on  distilled  spirits 
which  had  been  previously  used  outside 
Puerto  Rico,  and  which  had  not  been  used 
on  spirits  manufactured  in  Puerto  Rico,  or 
exclusively  in  continental  United  States, 
prior  to  February  1936,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

The  Court  was  concerned  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  treaty  only  in  determining 
the  validity  of  the  Puerto  Rican  law  inso¬ 
far  as  it  affected  foreign  trade  marks  which 
had  been  duly  registered  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
“.  .  .  the  clear  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to 
protect  foreign  trade  marks  which  fall 


within  the  treaty’s  purview.  The  basic 
condition  of  that  protection,  as  set  forth 
in  Article  3,  is  that  the  mark  shall  have 
been  ‘duly  registered  or  legally  protected’ 
in  one  of  the  Contracting  States.  This 
phrase  shows  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  juridical  principles  of  these 
States, — the  words  ‘or  legally  protected' 
being  added  to  the  words  ‘duly  registered’ 
with  the  apparent  intent  to  cover  trade 
marks  which  were  entitled  under  the  com¬ 
mon  law  to  protection  by  reason  of  appro¬ 
priation  and  use.  If  duly  registered  or 
legally  protected  in  one  of  the  Contracting 
States,  the  mark  is  to  be  admitted  to  regis¬ 
tration  or  deposit  and  is  to  be  legally  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  other  Contracting  States. 
The  condition  of  that  protection  in  the 
other  States  is  compliance  ‘with  the  formal 
provisions’  of  the  domestic  law.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  formalities  or  pro¬ 
cedural  requisites  are  envisaged  and  that, 
when  these  have  been  met,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  treaty  to  confer  a  substantive  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  foreign  mark.  .  .  . 
When  the  foreign  mark  is  entitled  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  to  registration  in  a  ratifying 
State,  and  is  duly  registered  there,  the  sub¬ 
stantive  right  to  its  protection  in  that 
State  attaches.” 

The  Court  held,  too,  that  the  fact  that 
the  law  applied  also  to  Puerto  Rican  citi¬ 
zens  who  might  possess  foreign  marks  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  conflicting 
with  the  treaty. 

Latin  American  studies  at 
Brown  and  Harvard 

The  current  widespread  trend  toward  an 
extension  of  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
economic  relations  among  the  American 
republics  automatically  turns  any  steps  in 
that  direction  into  a  matter  of  general 
public  interest.  Two  New  England  uni¬ 
versities,  Brown  and  Harvard,  recently 
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made  announcements  of  activities  in  that 
field  which  merit  attention. 

Brown  University  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  has  embarked  upon  a  three-year 
project  for  microfilming  rare  and  ordinarily 
inaccessible  material  on  Latin  America, 
with  the  object  of  eventually  making  the 
university  a  world  reference  center  for 
students  of  early  Latin  American  culture. 
The  work  will  be  financed  by  a  $35,000 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Leonard,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  since 
the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year 
professor  of  Hispanic  civilization  at  Brown, 
is  in  charge  of  the  project,  and  he  will  be 
assisted  by  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth, 
librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Van  Hoesen,  librarian 
of  the  John  Hay  Library.  Field  work  and 
the  actual  microfilming  will  be  undertaken 
by  .\lbert  Harkness  of  Providence,  who 
has  been  doing  graduate  study  in  Latin 
.American  civilization  at  Harvard  for  the 
past  two  years  and  who  has  traveled  and 
studied  extensively  in  Latin  America. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  acquiring 
microfilm  copies  of  printed  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  South  and  Central  America  and 
in  Mexico.  Brown  University  was  chosen 
to  conduct  the  project  because  of  its 
already  existing  strength  in  that  type  of 
source  material.  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  in  particular  has  long  been 
recognized  as  outstanding  in  the  extent 
and  selective  character  of  its  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  resources  for  the  period  before  1801. 
The  library  possesses  5,000  titles  relating 
especially  to  Latin  America  and  printed 
prior  to  1801,  of  which  about  2,800  are 
in  Spanish  and  the  remainder  in  other 
languages.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  5,000  titles  for  the  same  period  in¬ 
cluded  among  general  histories,  works  of 
travel,  and  collections  of  English  and 
French  political  pamphlets  in  which 


Latin  American  affairs  are  stressed.  The 
John  Hay  Library  at  Brown  also  contains 
important  materials  in  this  field.  The 
George  Earl  Church  Collection  is  rich  in 
political  and  economic  treatises  and  in 
documentary  material  printed  in  the  19th 
century.  These  later  publications,  many 
of  them  dealing  with  the  colonial  period, 
complement  and  support  the  printed 
source  material  of  the  earlier  period  in 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  The 
Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry’ 
and  Plays,  which  the  university  believes 
is  the  greatest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the 
w’orld,  has  700  volumes  of  Latin  .American 
poetry.  The  university  library  adds  a 
significant  number  of  titles  in  the  general 
field. 

President  Henry  M.  Wriston  of  Brown, 
in  announcing  the  initiation  of  the  micro¬ 
filming  project,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment; 

Today  as  never  before  the  United  States  seeks  to 
further  its  economic  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  nations,  and  today  as  never  before  it 
strives  to  create  new  political  iissociations  to  bind 
together  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  lacking  in  the 
understanding  of  the  traditions  and  mores  of  Latin 
America  essential  to  the  attainment  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  objective^. 

No  library  in  the  United  States  has  more  than 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  titles  needed  by  students 
of  the  history  and  culture  of  Latin  America  in  the 
colonial  period.  No  library  in  the  western  world, 
and  none  in  the  old,  can  offer  such  students  a 
collection  of  material  adequate  to  their  require¬ 
ments.  The  material  is  widely  scattered  among 
the  great  libraries  of  Mexico  and  South  America 
where  it  is  not  easily  accessible  to  scholars  either 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  possibility  of  assembling  in  a  single  collec¬ 
tion  a  substantial  portion  of  the  printed  source 
material  relating  to  the  whole  of  Latin  America 
in  the  colonial  period  no  longer  exists.  Unique 
copies  of  many  essential  books  and  manuscripts 
ewe  owned  by  national  and  institutional  libraries 
and  are  simply  unavailable  for  purchctse  at  any 
price.  Other  items  are  still  in  private  hands,  but 
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the  acquisition  of  a  comprehensive  list,  no  matter 
how  carefully  selected,  is  beyond  the  resources  of 
any  library  and  indeed  of  all  the  libraries  in  the 
United  States  put  together.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  a  microfilm  collection  of  materials  not 
already  found  among  the  exceptional  resources  of 
Brown  University  will  be  made. 

At  the  same  time,  the  University  will  put  the 
microfilm  materials  and  Brown’s  library  resources 
on  Latin  America  to  their  fullest  use  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  development  of  a  strong  and  active  group 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  whose 
interests  lie  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  studies. 
Most  of  the  teaching  will  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Leonard.  Eventually  research  fellowships  in 
Latin  American  studies  are  to  be  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School. 

Another  ttesture  indicative  of  Brown 
University’s  international  spirit  and  inter¬ 
est  occurred  at  the  University’s  172d 
annual  commencement  exercises  in  June 
1940  when,  among  the  eight  honorary 
degrees  conferred  upon  distinguished  au¬ 
thors,  educators,  scientists,  and  men  of 
affairs,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
bestowed  upon  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Argentina;  upon  Hu  Shih,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  China;  and  upon  Professor 
Dana  G.  Munro,  ’12,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs 
at  Princeton  and  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Haiti. 

Harvard  University  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
Dominican  poet,  critic,  dramatist,  literary 
historian,  and  teacher.  Dr.  Pedro  Henri- 
quez  Urena,  as  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poetry  for  the  academic  year 
1940-41.  During  the  year  he  will  deliver 
a  series  of  public  lectures  in  English  on 
“The  search  for  expression:  literary  and 
artistic  creation  in  Spanish  America.” 

Dr.  Henriquez  Urena  has  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  as  a  critic  and  creator  of 
literature,  and  occupies  an  eminent  place 
as  an  interpreter  of  Spanish  America  to 
the  outside  world  and  of  North  American 
and  European  literature  to  the  countries  of 


Spanish  America.  As  professor  of  literary 
history  he  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Mexico,  University  of  Minnesota,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  National  University 
of  La  Plata  in  Argentina,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  has  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  furthering  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  own  country,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Argentina.  He  is  the  author  of  a  wide 
variety  of  books,  ranging  from  chrono¬ 
logical  tables  and  treatises  on  language  to 
volumes  of  critical  essays,  histories  of 
Spanish  and  Spanish- American  literature, 
and  books  of  poetry. 

In  making  public  the  news  of  Dr.  Hen- 
riquez’s  appointment.  Harvard  University 
made  the  following  statement;  “The  an-  ( 
nual  appointment  of  the  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  Professor  is  aw’aited  with  great  j 
interest  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
movement  of  ideas  in  the  arts.  Previous  , 
holders  of  the  chair  have  ranged  from  the 
American  poet,  Robert  Frost,  to  the  Slavic 
musician,  Stravinski.  The  appointment  of 
Dr.  Henriquez  Urena  is  not  only  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  important  place  of  South 
America  in  the  modern  world  but  it  also 
upholds  the  traditional  distinction  which 
is  expected  of  the  lecturer.” 

Pure  milk  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 

A  committee  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  milk  for  the  Federal  District  of 
Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro  and  suburbs)  was 
created  by  a  decree-law  of  July  10,  1940. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  Federal  District,  re¬ 
spectively,  will  draft  a  general  plan  for 
providing  milk  for  the  District,  arrange  for 
the  purchase  or  expropriation  of  existing 
milk  entrepots  and  the  construction  of  a 
central  station  and  pasteurizing  plants, 
and  establish  prices. 
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Brazilian  Nutrition  Service 

The  Social  Welfare  Nutrition  Service,  an 
independent  organization  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  was  established 
bv  a  decree-law  of  August  5,  1940,  to 
improve  the  diet  of  workers  carrying  social 
insurance.  This  will  be  done  by  means  of 
educational  campaigns  among  workers  and 
employers  and  the  opening  of  special 
workers’  restaurants.  The  Service  will  be 
directed  by  a  board  of  five  members,  whose 
chairman  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 

Compulsory  physical  education  in 
Costa  Rica 

Physical  education  was  made  compulsory 
in  Costa  Rican  schools  by  a  decree  of 
September  19,  1940;  health  and  social 
objectives  will  be  stressed.  Participation 
in  sports,  however,  will  be  voluntary.  The 
decree  creates  a  physical  education  di¬ 
vision  in  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  supported  by  special 
sports  stamps  to  be  required  on  certain 
specified  official  permits. 

Costa  Rican  school  for  handicapped 
children 

To  care  for  backward  children  and  those 
with  defects  of  speech  or  hearing,  a  sep¬ 
arate  school  has  been  established  in  San 
Jose,  to  which  admittance  will  be  granted 
by  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  School  and  Pre-school  Health.  Studies 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each  child  will 
prepare  the  pupils  to  become  useful 
members  of  society. 

Public  health  Training  in  Costa  Rica 

An  executive  decree  of  August  24,  1940, 
created  the  Costa  Rican  Public  Health 


School  to  train  members  of  Sanitary  Units 
and  personnel  for  technical  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Social  Welfare.  The  school  will  be  open 
to  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  35 
and  to  women  of  from  16  to  30  years. 
After  completing  the  two-year  course  of 
theoretical  studies  and  the  supplementary 
practice  work,  students  will  be  eligible  for 
the  positions  of  health  inspector,  social 
worker,  and  school  health  assistant. 

Costa  Rican  National  Police  Corps 
established 

A  decree  of  July  6,  1940  created  the 
National  Police  Corps,  which  was  to  be 
formed  from  the  detachments  having  police 
duties  in  the  barracks  at  San  Jose  and  other 
important  cities,  the  San  Lucas  fortress, 
the  penitentiary  and  jails  throughout  the 
republic,  the  Detective  Bureau  and  the 
Traffic  Bureau.  The  corps  will  combine 
police  and  military  duties  in  seeing  that 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  are 
obeyed,  public  order  is  maintained,  and 
life  and  property  are  protected.  The  de¬ 
cree  also  stated  that  special  social  security 
benefits  would  be  provided  for  members  of 
the  corps. 

Brazilian  Salt  Institute 

The  National  Salt  Institute  of  Brazil  was 
created  by  decree-law  2300  of  June  10, 
1940.  The  Institute  will  be  directed  by  an 
Executive  Committee  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  States  of  Ceari,  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sergipe; 
the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Finance,  and 
Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce;  and  the 
bank  or  group  of  banks  with  which  the 
Government  arranges  for  the  financing  of 
its  salt  program.  Among  the  duties  of  the 
Institute  are:  to  keep  a  balance  between 
production  and  consumption;  set  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  different  grades  of  salt;  keep 
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production  and  consumption  statistics; 
and,  in  case  of  scarcity,  fix  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  national  salt  to  be  purchased  by 
importers. 

The  following  day  the  Minister  of 
Finance  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  the 
government  at  the  Bank  of  Brazil  a  three- 
year  credit  for  1 5,000  contos  to  be  used  for 
financing,  protecting,  and  promoting  salt 
production  and  refining.  The  credit  was 
guaranteed  by  the  tax  of  10  milreis  per  ton 
on  salt  exports  specified  in  decree-law 
2300.  A  decree-law  of  July  11  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  regulations  of  the  National  Salt 
Institute. 

Production  of  salt  varied  in  the  eight 
years  1930-1937,  from  a  low  of  277,583 
tons  in  1935  to  a  high  of  510,175  tons  in 
1932.  Exports  for  1939  were  447  tons. 

Costa  Rican  Society  of  Geography 
and  History 

\  new  learned  society  was  established  in 
Costa  Rica  by  executive  decree  of  July  10, 
1940,  creating  the  Costa  Rican  Society  of 
Geography  and  History'.  Founded  as  a 
research  center,  the  society  will  also  be 
entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  in  the  country,  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  former  President  Gonzalez 
Viquez  authorized  by  a  decree  of  May  26, 
1939,  and  the  compilation  of  unpublished 
laws  and  decrees. 

Additional  rights  for  women  in 
Costa  Rica 

The  Costa  Rican  constitution,  in  speaking 
of  citizenship,  uses  the  general  word 


“citizen,”  which  in  practice  is  considered 
to  mean  “male  citizen.”  The  provisions 
of  article  1 3  of  the  basic  law  defining  the 
judicial  power  have  therefore  been  applied 
only  to  men.  The  first  two  sentences  of 
the  article  read  as  follows:  “Every  court 
official  should  be  of  age,  a  citizen  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rights,  and  a  layman. 
Judges  and  mayors  of  provincial  capitals 
must  be  lawyers.”  The  article  also  sets 
forth  the  qualifications  for  mayors  of 
other  cities,  who  must  be  practicing  law¬ 
yers  or  graduates  of  law  schools. 

A  decree  signed  by  President  Calderon 
Guardia  on  August  24  amends  article  13 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentence: 
“A  woman  who  is  Costa  Rican  by  birth 
and  who  holds  a  law  degree  may  be 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  first  in¬ 
stance  or  mayor.” 

Departmental  districts  created  in 
Honduras 

An  amendment  to  the  Honduran  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  in  addition  to 
municipal  governments,  there  shall  be 
district  councils  that  shall  include  in  their 
jurisdiction  one  or  more  municipality. 

A  recent  law’  regulates  the  organization 
of  departmental,  sectional,  and  local 
districts,  which  shall  function  in  depart¬ 
mental  capitals,  sectional  capitals  and 
ports,  and  municipalities,  respectively. 
Each  council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  composed 
of  a  chairman,  two  members,  and  an 
attorney;  its  duties  are  administrative 
and  economic  in  character. 
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Jose  Espalter. — Uruguayan  lawyer  and 
statesman.  Graduated  from  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  at  Montevideo; 
soon  thereafter,  in  1895,  his  long  and 
brilliant  public  career  Ijegan  with  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  District  attorney  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Rocha  and,  later,  as  justice 
and  counselor  at  law  in  the  Department  of 
Treinta  y  Tres.  First  elected  to  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1896.  During  following 
years  he  served  in  the  Senate,  having  been 
President  of  that  body  from  1919  to  1925; 
Minister  in  the  cabinets  of  Presidents 
Williman,  Viera  and  Terra,  filling  the 
posts  of  Interior,  Public  Instruction,  Labor 
and  Social  VV'^elfare,  National  Defense,  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Served  as  Rector  of  the 
University  and  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law  in  the  Law  School;  helped  to  write 
Uruguay’s  new  Constitution;  and  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  Repre¬ 
sented  Uruguay  at  several  international 
conferences,  including  the  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1936.  Died  at  the  age  of  71  in  Monte¬ 
video  on  August  30,  1940. 

Julio  Garcia. — Mexican  jurist,  states¬ 
man,  teacher.  Received  his  law  degree  in 
1882;  subsequently  served  as  judge  in 
various  courts  in  Guanajuato;  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Federal  District;  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Mexican  Supreme 
Court,  1929-33.  At  various  times  during 
his  long  public  life  he  also  occupied  the 
posts  of  Under  Secretary  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  Fine  Arts;  Under  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  legal  counselor  of  the 
Mexican  Embassy  in  the  United  States; 
legal  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  the  Petroleum  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  to  the  United  States-Mexican 


Mixed  Claims  Commission,  and  various 
other  claims  commissions;  delegate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Commission 
of  American  Jurists  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1927; 
chief  of  the  Mexican  Delegation  to  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  Habana,  1928.  Also  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  law  in  the  State  University 
of  Guanajuato  and  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  National  University  of  Mexico.  Died 
at  the  age  of  81  years  in  Mexico  City  on 
June  22,  1940. 

Emetrio  Gonzalez. — Paraguayan  jurist, 
statesman,  teacher,  and  writer.  Professor 
of  Private  International  Law  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  University;  senator  in  the  National 
Congress;  member  of  Paraguayan  Supreme 
Court;  Minister  of  Justice,  Worship,  and 
Public  Instruction.  Died  at  the  age  of  77 
years  in  Asuncidn  on  April  23,  1940. 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret. — Mexican  lawyer 
and  journalist.  Professor  of  International 
law  at  the  National  University  of  Mexico; 
past  president  of  Mexican  Bar  Association; 
since  1922  president  and  general  manager 
of  El  Universal,  Mexico  City  daily  paper. 
Died  at  the  age  of  62  at  Mexico  City  on 
November  21,  1940. 

Agustin  J.  Peralta. — Ecuadorean 
statesman,  lawyer,  teacher.  Served  sev¬ 
eral  terms  in  the  National  Congress  as 
Senator  from  Province  of  Azuay;  professor 
and  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cuenca.  Died  in  Quito  on 
September  18,  1940. 

Victor  Manuel  Rend6n. — Ecuadorean 
physician,  writer,  diplomat.  Consul  gen¬ 
eral  of  Ecuador  in  Paris,  1895-1901;  gen¬ 
eral  commissioner  of  Ecuador  to  the 
World  Exposition  at  Paris,  1900;  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  on  occasion  of  coronation 
of  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain,  1903;  Minister 
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to  Spain  and  France,  1903-14.  Delegate 
to  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
1907;  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  The  Hague,  1908- 
1920  and  again  in  1935.  Delegate  to 
several  international  congresses;  member 
of  numerous  learned  societies;  recipient 
of  many  decorations  of  honor,  including 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabel  la 
Catolica  of  Spain  and  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  Ecuador,  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  medal  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference,  Grand  Medal  of  the 
French  Academy,  insignia  of  the  Spanish 
Academy  and  various  other  academic  and 
literary  societies  of  Ecuador,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  .\uthor  of  many 


literary  and  poetic  works  in  both  Spanish 
and  French.  Died  at  the  age  of  81  in 
Guayaquil  on  October  9,  1940. 

SiLVESTRE  Rev'ueltas. — Mexican  mu¬ 
sician,  composer,  teacher.  First  attained 
fame  in  Mexico  as  a  concert  violinist;  then 
after  perfecting  his  studies  in  Europe 
under  Leopold  Auer,  returned  to  Mexico, 
serving  as  Director  of  the  National  Cm- 
servatory  of  Music,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  later,  ai 
professor  of  violin,  chamber  music,  and 
orchestra-conducting  in  the  National  Con¬ 
servatory.  Composed  numerous  songs, 
orchestral  pieces,  and  ballets.  Died  at 
the  age  of  40  years  in  Mexico  City  on 
October  5, 1940. 
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